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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


A landmark in the domain of Amer olars] I 
a 


found a proper and adequate historian. .. Itist : MI 
and he has a lofty conception of the historian’s of s s \ 
embodied this conception, the extraordinary candor with wt has st 
ed clearness with which he has carried forward . 
subject than which none has been more thoroughly . \ \\ rs \ 
entitle his work to a place among the best achievements of s arsh \ 
choice and conspicuous ornament.—.V. }. 77» 
The first critical and dispassionate history of the In : 
achievement, an invaluable gift to letters, ( t Am \ 
stvle is lucid, digniied, temperate, and graphic. ‘The evidet s mars 


conducted with keenness and in the most thorough manner Lut] 
is sober and well reasoned, the conclu 
vivid, and the whole tone and execution of the w 


Mr. Lea’s history may be said not only to hav 














have made further treatment of the subject within the range of t \ : 
must be henceforth a classic, for W f 
religious, political, and social, which together constitute t . < 
extraordinary institutions the world has ever known.—C \ 
Characterized by the same astounding reach of histor scholars! 1 \ . 
of European scholars. But it seems eve surpass S 
Of Mr. Lea’s predecessors no one is s S| \ . 
It will pique the world’s curiosity, sp sens . M 
impression in the literary and critical world by Ss remarka vol i 
developments in Christian civilization, which it does t often tallt yriter of an age tT 
¥ It is Mr. Lea’s insight which makes his k s s s s s 
ig One is at a loss whether most t : $ ¢ 
lusions drawn from the events narrat 
t must take permanent rank among thos Y s g . 
alities Which have had the good fortu: s \ \ . ty 
q proud. A lurking vein of humor crops S : g \ Wasl ap 
: Express. 
Fills, in the most satisfactory 2 g s Mr. I s ed to the 
laurels won by his previous a tivity st ( ite WOT € natu 
; tal successor of his earlier writ 1gs, t s s gnest s ss gy t truth through many 
idustrious years, from the vast mass g aS sts ts OF ¢ : sane 
remarkable organizations history : s S gig taking with a Sh ver Ol 
statement, and a judicial fairness w \ g : 
M4 ) : IDE p e¢ ID OVT mets T 4 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
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and English Home School for six girls now open. 
given and required. 


No extras. Highest references 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
FE OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
fit for college or educate privately. 


mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
with best of care in all 6 =e" 


Separate tuition, 

Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
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Mass. 

fits for college; Summer Vacation; during the Sum. 


and Family School for Boys, Cambridge, 
mer Mr. Ke ndall will take charge of four boys, with or 
without inscruction, at his farm on Sutton’s Island, 


opposite North East Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.; the loca 
tion is delightful, with ample play-ground ; there are 


DAY 


facilities for rowing, bathing, fishing, and for making 
collections in natural history; excursions in the 
neighborhood; circulars. Address 123 Inman St., 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
UMMER HOME (WITH ANY DE- 
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NEW York, Ut 

S: feta ea S St "HOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 

1888. Applications should be made early. 
NorRTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 

‘e VENSCK HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


vOFT 
Boys. Classical Boarding School, Prepares for 


College. Climate unsurpassed, Situation fine. — Larg 
grounds, Address HENRY A. PRINCE, M.A 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
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fers graduate and undergraduate 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Sci 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy, Gymnasium, with Dr 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
#150) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 

For Program ad iress as 


lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of 
courses in’ Sanskrit, 


above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ¢ ‘hestnut Hill. 
ay*: COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
iv English, French, and Germs rl Boarding School 

for Young wadies reopens Sept. 28, 18 
Students prepared for College. ike 
outdoor exercise. 


grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


”> 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22 


Teachers, ete. 


Al G00P CHANCE FOR DELI 
Boys.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) wt 
is educating his own boys on a farm, would like one 
two boys to educate with them, orto take ct ‘ 





Address (, S., Box 1134, Port 


during the summer 
mouth, N. 


MERICANS RESIDING A FE WV 
Fé weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 
or instructress for their children, may procure the 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fanii 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also ty 
obtained from Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston St 
Boston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLE Y, : 
Hill Grove, Wandsworth, London, S. W. 


IN Ae hed te LUC fe 
would like to take one 


this simmer. Address H., 
Mass 


A 





TI 


or two bovs to Germa 


ACH 


1 Kendall Pl., Worceste 


OF THE Eee 


wishing to teach Greek and Lat 


iL). 


University, 


exclusively, desires a change in position. Address 
E. M., care of the Nation, New York 
TEACHER OF TWELVE YEA 


y experience in 8 nme of best public schools in Was! 
ington Co., Md., desires position of instructor or ass 

ant instructor of mathematics in a Normal School, 
demy, or Seminary. Best reference ven A 
MONTRAVILLE, Downsville, Washington County, 


/ YOUNG GERMAN LADY, LATE, 
e 





from Berlin, wishes a position in a family fort 
summer, to teach modern languages and music H 
est references given Address L. B. M., P.O. Box 2214 


New York City 
YARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Ha 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Ff oewes HINKLEY, TUTOR FOR 
‘ Harvard, 14 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
PRIVATE PUPILS FITTED FOR 
Harvard University. Address C. C. FELTON, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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for all grades. Circulars free. W. A. Mowry, Pres 
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Professional. 


ers. 
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A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York, 


Me Vacemillan of London 

LETTERS. Newly 

introduction, and 
With a Steel Por- 


By arrangement with 


CHARLES LAMB'S 
arranged with Additions, 
Notes. By Alfred Ainger, 
trait, hitherto unpublished, 


vols., crown 


&yvo, red cloth, gilt top, $3. 

The letters of Charles Lamb are in themselves 
anautobiography. The ** Essays of Elia’? tell us 
of bis childhood and youth, bis schooltime and 
his holidays, his family and his home surround- 
ings, and of the books which fostered his wenius; 
but the Letters complete the There 
hardly an incident in Lamb's life that the Letters 
do not deal with, and they are the more interest- 
ing because of the circle to which they were ad 
dressed. Coleridge, Nouthen, Word mth, Man 
ning, Leigh Hunt, and Hee2litt, not to mention 
Bernard, Barton, Godwin, Barry Cornwall, and 
Thomas Hood were all in it. 


story. Is 


sit 


NOW COMPLETE, 


IMB S COLLECTED WORKS Edited, 


with lntroduction and Notes, by A. Ainger, 
rvols., crown Svo, two Steel Portraits, cloth, 
gilt top, $7.50. Sold) separately at $1.50 


each vol, 


I. Essays of Elia 
eelluneous Essays. TTT. Mrs. Leicester 
the Adventures of Ulysses, and othe: 
Ve and VY. Lamb’s Letters 


Il. Poems, Plays, und Mis 
*s School, 


Vol. Cth) of & Book Lover's Library.’ 
THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 155 Win. 


Blades. 12mo, uncut edges, cloth, $1.25, 


Veu 


This New Fadition has been Revised: it contains an ad 
litional chapter and a number of New Illustrations 
NEW EDITION FROM ENGLISH PLATES, 

PALESTINE 2N TAL [THES © OF 

CHRIST. By Edmund Stapfer, DD., of Pro- 


Paris, 
crown octave, cloth, $2.. 


testant Fuculty of Maps and Plans. 
Full $2.50. U 


with Stanley’s * Sinai and Palestine,’ 





nhiforime 


‘There ts so much here of accurate learning, and of 
matter extremely valuable in respect to the personal 
and every day life of the people, that it‘ fills a place not 
tiled’ by any other volume within our Knowledge 
The book is encyclopedic in its information.’ Neu 


York Christian Advocate and Journa 


fO 2a S71 
By J: H. 
Member of the Philosophical Society 


INTRODUCTION Py 
PHILOSOPHY. 
DD, 
of Berlin 

‘ This work, entirely new in its general plan and par 
ticular method, isa result of the most careful study, 
both of the neers of studeuts and of the present status 
end demands of Philosophy. The author’s long resi 
dence in Berlin has notonly enabled him to use to best 
advantage the intellectual treasures of that city, but 
also brought him into contact with mumerous students 
from different parts of the world, particularly from 

America, Great Britain, and Germany, so that he has 


W. Stuckenberg 


i | 


Crown Svo, cloth, $2 





had unusual opportunities for studying the require 
ments of those who engage in philosophical inquiry.’’ 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. by 
A. H. Strong, DD, Pres*t and Prof. in Ro- 
chester Theol. Seminary Svo, cloth, S4. 
Uniform with this author's Systematic Theo 
logy 
\inong the subjects treated ave Science and 


Religion,’ ° Materialistic Skepticism, 
phy of Evolution. * Modern [dealism, 
tic Theism,” * The Willin Theology.’ * The Chris 
tian Miracles,’ *’ The New Theologs * Method of 
Inspiration.” “Holiness of God,” “The Two Natures 
of Christ. * The Baptism of Jesus.’ * Education of 
Women, * Remarriage after Divorce, * Chris 
tianityv and Political Reonomy.? * Poetry and Reo- 
bert Browning,” * Dante and the Divine Comedy,’ 


*  * Philose- 


“Scientl 





on 


1E ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRIS 
TIANITY. By BE. De Pressensée, D.D., au- 
thor of a ‘Study of Origins,” et Crown 


Svo. cloth, 


SL.7o 


n 





This work gives a complete picture, or rather 
history, of the development of co lence im the 
old Pagan world All the old) religions ure ae 


scribed and characterized by their sacred be Oks, 


which are the faithful expression of their aspira 
tions after the unknown God in the midst of 
darkness and error, avail myself of the re- 


by the accumulated 
England, Germany, 


sults acquired on this subject 
lubors of halfa century in 


and France, ete I thinl his ame will prove 
fhe most interesting of all im ‘ ¥ Vuth 
Coptes sent, postpaid, onr fA) 
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VOLUME I. JUST ISSUED. 


PRESS NOTICES 

‘In learning, accuracy, and scholarly character the 
work stands on the highest plane and in the first rank.’’ 

N.Y. Independent 

‘*In literary merit and style, as well as in its adapta 
tion to the average inquirer, it is incomparably the very 
best and cheapest Encyclopxedia for popwar reference,” 

Boston Globe. 

** There can be no doubt that Chambers'’s Eneyelopae 





dia is by all means the best one that has ever been pub 
lished.’ Bosto Traveller 
A work that fis in every particular worthy of the 
sreatest admiration and praise.’’—Rochester Union and 
Advertiser. 
“Ttisagreat deal more than arevised edition; asa 
matter of fact it is almost an entire mew work. Lon 





don Publishers’ Cireular 

“A coneise, accurate, and low-priced Eneyelopwdia, 
made better than ever by a thorough revision .. 
cally amounting to acomplete rewriting.’’—N. hu 


(dinitner 

* This is really the book for the people, and there is 
not a household in the country in which education 
properly valued where one can afford to do without a 
work of this kind. No book besides the Bible and the 
handy dictionary can be said to be more important,’’— 


Boston Herald 

‘A perfect’ Encyclopaedia, accurate and artistically 
excellent.”’——Bristol Western Press, England 

“So muchof excellence do we discover in looking 


through this one volume that we shall await the appear 
ance of the others with some impatience. Chambers’s 
Eneyclopoodia, in its new edition, will be the best Eng 
lish book of the kind, and for general use much more 
Valuable than the enormous, ponderous, but unsatisfac 
tory Encyclopedia Britannica.’’—lhiladelphia Evening 
Bulli tin 

“Tt will be a welcome guest in every household where 
any one Wants to know Who’s who, or What’s what.’’— 
























N.Y. Publishing World. 

‘No more striking illustration of the rapid progress 
in science and art and of the additions that have been 
made, even toour Knowledge of the past in that com 
paratively brief period, conld be adduced U the con 
tents of the first volume of the new edition of Cham 
bers’s Eneyvelopiwdia.’’—Phila. Tines. 

“We give a general weleome to the new issue of 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia It is a most satisfactory 
précis of human Knowledge, and must in any case be 
looked upon as one of the milestones which mark our 
progress.’?’——London Standave 

‘The merits of this valnable work of reference have 
been long appreciated No book of size gives more 
information. or ves it, on th whi with preater 
aceuracy -St. Jit s’s Gazelts, London, 

Tox particular fact to certain pretentious 


works is | 





ching in the proverbial haystack for 


ers’s We vet the facts at once,”’ 





‘Tt contains the latest information, on the subject of 
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YO 


renomination on the ground that no one 


more than one term, it would 
] he had the 


proper for hit 
from serving a 


ought to serve 


} 


make it n, if 


power, to prevent any one else 
second term, even if elected by a unanimous 
that is, 


drawing from the public 


vote he would be justified in with 


service, no matter 


how generally called for, anybody whose 
conduct he could control as he = con 
trols his own. But nobody has a right 


tou express his opinions about constitutional 


questions in this way, any more than by  re- 
sort to armed == foree, Mr. Cleveland’s opi 


nions about renomination 


tt 


are of just the same 
value as those of any ¢ citizen, and no 
If he is called 


just as he 


the army in time of war, in spite of decided 


1c 


more. on to serve, he must 


Serve would have to serve 


Ih 
disapproval of the present law of compulse 


ry retirement, or of the leneth of the term of 


enlistment 


The Sun 


on the question of Mr. Cleveland’s accepting a 


after quoting various newspapers 


nomination for a second term, in- spite 


of the condemnation of a second term in his 
letter of acceptance, says 

‘ We have sufficiently exhibited the 
of all these defences, volunteered in advance, ot 
an act of self-stultification and selfish tergiver- 
sation which would be almost without a pa 
rallel in the history of our politics.” 


weakness 


No, it would not, even taking the worst pos 
sible view of it, be without a parallel in the 
history of our politics 
furnishes a good parallel to it, for you volun 
June, 1884, the follow 


Your own history 


teered on the 29th of 
ing promise 

‘Sooner than join inmaking James G. Blaine 
President of the United States, we would quit 
work, burn up our pen, and leave to other and 
perhaps rasher heads the noble controversies of 
politics and the defence of popular self-gov 
ernment.” 
In spite of this promise you did not ‘* quit 
work or burn your pen, or leave to other and 
perhaps rasher heads the noble controversies 
of politics,” ete., ete., but you did join in 
trying to make Blaine President, by running 
of More 


in case he accepts a re 


Butler as a candidate your own. 
over, Mr. Cleveland, 
nomination, will vield to pressure from large 
bodies of his countrymen, while you failed to 
‘*burn your pen,” etc., out of your own head, 
of your own mere motion, and without any 
regard to the effect of your breach of faith on 


anybody but yourself. You are consequently 


now in the position of « man who has 
made his escape by breaking his parole, 


or, in other words, of a journalistic outlaw 
whom a hostile contemporary like *‘ Judas 
might lawfully, in any forum, slay on sight 


The minority report of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the tariff made a 
touching appeal for more protection to 
lime. This article is produced by the 
paupers of Canada to some extent, and 
enters our country at a beggarly duty 
of 10 per cent. Our forests are not so 
dense as they once were, and it is well 


| that the 

in some degree upon the supply of timber 
fuel. What with the great supply of 
paupers and timber in New 
ind Nova Scotia, the lime-burners of Maine 
ited to be 


known burning of lime depends 


for 


Brunswick 


are represet in a bad way, and 


‘The Nation. 


to need the stimulus of a higher duty 
on their product, so that they may speed- 
ily cut down the remaining trees at a 


eood profit and charge the extra cost to the 
house-builders along the Atlantic seaboard. 
And now another cloud appears on the hori 
zon no bigger than a man’s hand, but likely 
to spread over a large part of the firmament. 
It is the perilous condition of curled hair, 


the article which enters into the composi- 


" : 4 
tion of mattresses, and is protected by a duty 


of 25 per cent. ad valorem, but which the 
Mills bill puts in the free list. 
for not putting curled hair in the free list, as 
stated that 


he 


One reason 


in a Philadelphia paper, is, 


‘curled hair is used almost entirely by t 
wealthier classes, and the proposed abolition 


of the duty would not, therefore, 
the ot 


it 


remove any 
the 
the 


at thr 


burden from Wass people, 


but would simply benet manutac- 


turers of the article in Euro 
of those 


! 
to tl 


pe expense 
in our own country 
that 
oblived to sk ep on straw beds and corn-] 


s, dike the 


The answer 


Mis Is if the mass of the people 


are 
yusk 
niattyre laborers of Eu 


sSt pauper 
be 


buy hair mattresses by knock 


rope, perhaps it would well to give them 


i chance to 


ing off 25 per cent of the cost of them 


The ballot law in Wisconsin went into 
effect at the recent election in Milwaukee,and 
The law, while 


new 


worked with entire success. 


not so comprehensive a measure as. that 
propose] in New York, Massachusetts, 
and other States, is notable as the 
first application of the principle of 
ballot distribution by the State It 


contains also novel provisions for securing en- 


tire in voting. It provides for a 
at 
tion precinct, with a hall or passageway be 
The voter receives his ballots from 
the first 


rooni, Which only one voter is allowed to 


secrecy 
ticket-room and a voting-room each elec- 
tween. 
the sworn State election ofticers in 
enter at a time, and passes alone to the vot- 

his ballot 

i door provided for that 

No crowd of persons is allowed to | 
100 feet of the 
places, and no person is allowed 
tickets or solicit votes within 
The result at the 
which was an unusually exciting one, is thus 


ing-room, Where he deposits 
and goes out of : 
purpose. 
within polling- 


to offer 
the same dis- 


collect 


tance, recent clection, 


described by the Milwaukee Sentine - 


‘*The system of voting in Milwaukee has 
proved a decided advantage over that which 


formerly prevailed Under the old sys- } 
tem, with such an issue as divided par- | 
ties on “Tuesday, there would inevitably 


have been more or less trouble at the polls. | 
Voters would have been kept from the | 
polls by intimidation, there would have been | 
knock-downs and broken heads. All this was | 
avoided by the arrangement that allowed each 
voter to select his ballot without interference. 
to enter alone the room where the ballot-box 
was kept, and which provided for bis passing | 
out immediately by another door than that at 
which he entered, It broke up the business of 
ticket-peddling, of browbeating ignorant 
voters, and red oa perfectly orderly and 
quiet election 


secu 


) . 
ull effeet of 


The f 


ment to the Rhode Island Constitution, 
Which was adopted at the recent election, 
will not be felt for three vears It abolishes 


the prope rt\ Cle 1 which has hereto- 


| the act. 


} « Democratic newspaper published in 
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fore existe d, r¢ quil in 


gf every toretgen-bor 


citizen to own $184 worth of taxed p1 


1 


erty before being permitted to vote hie 
are over 31,000 foreign-born citizens in th 
State, but as thev could not vote even if the 
were naturalized, only afew except those 


having the necessary 
the trouble to be 
less than 5,000 who had paid the necessary 


prope rty 


naturalized. There wer 


have taken 








taxes and were qualified to vote at the last 
election. About 4,000 others had been natu- 
ralized, but were not able to vote be 
cause of the lack of property. The r 
maining 24,000 have never been na 
turalized, but must be before they ca 


aw requires registt 


The] 


tion in December for voting in the following 


revister and vote 


year,so that only the 4,000 already naturalized 


st al 


will be able to geton the revistry li 


vote next year, It is estimated that at the 
election three years hence at least 20,000 new 
voters will take part. This will be an in i 
crease of fully one-third in the total vote of 


the State 


While a place on the Supreme bench of 
the United States remains vacant, the court 
renders still another in its lone series of re-» 


cent decisions affirming State rights, and 
demonstrating that this ancient issue betwee: 
parties is settled. A) Pennsylvania statut 
makes it unlawful for any person to manu 
or 


sacture sell any imitation of butter o1 


cheese, and an oleomargarine manufacturer 
was convicted in the State courts of violating 
IIe appealed to the Federal Su- 
preme Court, on the ground that the statut 
Fourteenth Amend 
ment, and that the article sold was not dele 


was in violation of the 
terious to the public health; but the highest 
tribunal sustains the judgment of the State 
The court holds that it 
within the police powers of the State to pro 


court is entire] 
tect the public health, and that the ques 
tions Whether the manufacture of oleoma: 
garine is or may be conducted in such a way 
the p 

f 


lic health as to require the suppression of th 


to involve such danger to ul 


as ) 


business rather than its regulation, are ques 


| tions of fact and of public policy which be 


long to the Ie gislative departme nt to deter 


mine; in short, that the Federal authority 


cannot interfere. ‘State rights with a ven- 
veance,” the //éra// not unnaturally styles 
this decision, for it may be doubted whethe1 
the power of the State has been more strong 
ly 
All the Republican judges concurred in this 


aflirmed in any previous decision 


latest vindication of State rights, and the cir- 
cumstance lends added weight to the recent 
remark of the Montgomery (Ala.) drertisei 

the 
city where the Confederate Government was 
established, that Republican papers need not 
be concerned as to the appointment by a 
Democratic President of a State-rights judge 
inasmuch as ‘a majority of the Republican 


‘ 


judges have recently joined in support of as 


thorough State-rights opinions as any Conf 


derate will ever advance. 


An interesting and valuable article upon 
the way in which nominations for office are 
made in this citv, is contributed by M1 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY IN | 
NEW YORK. 

Arrer the action of the Democratic State 


Committee on Thursday there is likely to be 


little further dispute about the popularity 
of the President with his party in this State. 
His supporters controlled the Committee easi- 


and had this city fixed upon as the place 


ly, 
for holding the State Convention because they 


recarded it as the stronghold of Cleveland 


sentiment. The ballots showed, what was | 
mretty well known before, that the County 
Democracy and Tammany, as well as the | 
Brooklyn Democratic organization, are 


unitedly and heartily in favor of the Presi- 


dent’s renomination, In fact, so prevailing 
wus the sentiment in the Committee in. re- 
gard to his candidacy, that the last shadow 
of the Hill boom faded away on the 
spot. It is generally believed now that 
a solid Cleveland delegation will be sent 


from this State to the National Democratic 
Convention, and that his unanimous renomi- 
nation will follow as a matter of course. 

All the politicians of the local Democratic 
organizations appear to be warmly in favor of 
the President. 
mocracy leaders vie with one another in their 


Tammany and County De- 


tions of the enormous majority which a 
united Democracy will roll up for him in 
‘“Paddy” Divver 
goes on the record with the prediction that 


the majority will be a ‘‘cold one of 70,000.” 


this city in November. 


dent that the party has an unshakabie belief | 


in its ability t 
this 
VY maby 


and to 


thousands 


in city Brooklyn 


k any Republican ma 


which 
ot 


jority can be polled in the 


parts the State. There can be 


question that there is a strong basis for this 


belief 


crats have been so thoroughly harmonious as 


It is many years since the local Demo 


they are at present. In 1874, when they were 
thoroughly united in support of Tilden for 
Governor, they had 
£3,000 ; 


a plurality of nearly 
When they supported him unitedly 
for President two years later, they increased 
early 54,000. They split in 
Kelly ran for Governor 


this plurality to 1 


hin 


1879, when J 


against Robinson. Tammany then gave the 


former 43,000 votes, and Robinson polled 
in the city of 14,- 
thie 


Tammany strength remained pretty steadily 


60,000, having a plurality 


O00 During Kelly’s career as boss, 


at about 40,000, Both factions united with 
more or less heartiness in support of 
Hancock, and gave him a_ plurality of 


11,000 for Governor 


in LX82, they were also united, and gave him 


When Cleveland ran 


a plurality of 77,000, but their total 
vote Was only a shade larger than it had been 
for Hancock. The difference in plurality 


was caused by the drop of the Republican 
vote for Folger, which was nearly 34,000 less 
than Gartield received. 


John Kelly’s quarrel with Cleveland, 
which began soon after the accession of the 
latter to the Governorship, was at 
white heat when the Presidential cam- 
paign of 188-4 opt ned No competent 


person can examine the district returns of 


| city no one can deny. 


» poll a sufliciently large vote | 
overcome | 


other 
no 


‘The W ation. 


| land that year, and not reach the conclusion 
| that the larger part of Tammany’s 40,000 
votes went directly to Blaine. 
quence, the Democratic plurality in the city 
down to 43,000. 


As a conse- 


| went 


Union upon Hill in | 


| 
| 


the following year carried it only to 48,- | 


| 000, there being still a split on local and | 


county nominees. In 1886 the Labor party 
| put in its appearance, and drew from the 
| Democrats probably 40,000 of the 68,000 
| votes which it polled, reducing the Demo- 
| cratic plurality to 22,000. Last year the 
Labor vote dropped to 87,000, and the Demo 
| cratic plurality rose to a higher point than it 


had touched for several years, 52,000. That 
was cast for the State ticket. On the 
lecal ticket, Col. Fellows’s unsavory candi- 
dacy commanded only 22,000 pluratity. 
That there is formidable strength in a 
united and harmonious Democracy in this 


As between two such 
candidates as Cleveland and Blaine, without 
the treachery practised by Kelly in 1884, it 
is not at all rash to suppose that a plurality 
might be rolled up which would approach very 
There is 
no danger whatever of such treachery ap- 


nearly to Divver’s sanguine figures. 


parent now, and there is another important 


| change in the local situation, Which has hap- 
| pened during the past year, that will also 


greatly help the Democrats. We refer to 
the disintegration which has taken place in 
the Republican Machine. That organization 


| is the mere shadow of what it was four years 
Others are less sanguine, but it is very evi- | 


ago, and while alarge fund might restore 
some of its former vigor, there is little 
chance that it can do anything like such ser 
vice in keeping down the Democratic ma jori- 
ty as it did then. 

There is ground, therefore, for the high 
Democratic hopes of a large majority here, 
but there is another side to the picture which 
it will be wise to consider. There can be no 
fact that the 
which all the most objectionable elcemenis 
of the Democratic party are supporting the 


discuise of the warmth with 


President gives a good many of his non- 
partisan friends unpleasant emotions. 
cially is this the case when the facts about the 


Espe- 


civil-service-reform work of the Administra- 


tion are considered. Strong as the united 
Democratic organizations in New York are, 
they are not invincible. They have failed more 
than once to carry the State without the aid 
of independent voters,and they may fail again. 
It would be a grave mistake for the Presi- 
dent or any other candidate to base his hopes 
entirely upon their support. With an objec- 
tionable Republican candidate like Blaine in 
the tield, there might be little risk, but with 
, a candidate on that side in whom the inde- 
pendent voters had confidence, Divver's 70,- 
000 plurality would suffer 
shrinkage 


a dangerous 


HEWING TO THE CENTRE. 
NOTHING that the Republican majority in 
the recently done deserves so 


Senate has 


much praise as the appointment of a com- 
| mittee to investigate the condition of the 
There have been inquiries in 
| this tield before now, notably in Indiana and 


| civil service. 
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votes cast in this city for Blaine and Cleve | Maryland, but they have been conducted 


by volunteers, like the civil - service - re- 
form associations, which had no power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses or the 
production of papers and documents, and 
whose therefore, might be 
disregarded, or even pooh-poohed. This time 
before 
must appear, and by which the facts can be 


reports, safely 


we have a tribunal which witnesses 


brought out; and no maiter how much 
bias it) may put into its report, 
the public will form its judgment on 
the testimony. The inquiry, too, has 


been very properly begun in the Philadel- 
phia Post-oftice, where, 
been more than usually untrustworthy, the 


unless rumor has 
disregard of the President’s promises and 
to the tenure of 
oftice has been, ever since the present Post- 


professions with regard 
master came into office, flagrant, persistent, 
and audacious. The testimony already pro- 
duced there is very damaging, but we will 
not comment on it, because it is thus far er 
It is the testimony for the most part 
of employees dismissed without 


parte, 
notice or 
cause assigned, and, as we all know, there is 
generally another side to the stories which 
such witnesses tell. 

But we are not inclined to incredulity in 
We 


know as well as we can know anything which 


this case, because it is not a solitary case. 


has not been proved to demonstration, that the 
abuses which exist in the Philadelphia Post- 
oftice also flourish in many other places, and 
that all attempts to get them checked or 
the Administration 
that 
every direction be 


investigated 
failed; 


the spoilsmen have in 


even by 


have and not only this, but 


come increasingly bold and reckless as 
the time draws near when President Cleve 
land is likely to ask the American peo- 


ple to pass a judgment on the manner in 
which he has fulfilled the solemn pledges 
of his party platform, of his letter of ac 
ceptance, of 
All the efforts of those who supported him 
reformer in to 


re gards 


and his inaugural address. 


simply as a 18s4 procure 
inquiry or redress either the 
Post-oflice, or Land Oftice, or Indian Bureau, 


as 


have thus far been unsuccessful, and yet in 
all these sph res the scandals have been nu 
merous, have increased as time has gone on, 
are, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
worse now than they have been at any time 
since 1884, and have become so in the face of 
this most solemn declaration made by the 
President in front of the Capitol on the 4th of 
March, 1885: 


‘¢ The people demand reform in the adminis 


: 
| tration of the Governinent and the application 


| 


| 





of business principles to public affairs, As a 
means to this end, civil-service reform should 
be in good faith enforced. Our citizens have 


the right to protection from the iIncompetency 
of public employees, Who hold their places sole- 
ly as the reward of partisan service, and from 
the corrupting influence of those who promise, 
and the vicious methods of those who expect, 
such rewards. And those who worthily seek 
public employment bave the right to insist that 
merit and competency shall be recognized In- 
stead of party subserviency or the surrender 
of honest political belief.” 


At this moment ex- 


traordinary kind is being brought to bear on 


pressure of the most 


the Custom-house in this city, by Assistant 
Secretary Maynard, to compel the offi- 
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{is true of half or more of the favored number 
whose traced, sustains the 
theory that fully nine-tenths of all fail. 

That a rule, long re 
main in the families of those who acquire it, 
Walker's 
gations. There were 30 prominent manu 
facturers in 1840—the of that 
day—of whom 14 either died or retired with 


careers he has 
wealth does not, as 


is clearly shown by Mr. investi 


‘capitalists ” 


property, but only 8 of the sons of the 
30 now have any property or died leaving 


There 


of whom 380 


manufacturers in 
died or retired 


any. were 7) 


1850, either 
with property, but only 6 of the sons of 
the 75 now have any property or died leav 
ing any. ‘There 
in 1860, of whom 60 died or retired with 


were 107 manufacturers 
property, but only 8 of the sons of the 107 
now have any property or died leaving any. 

It naturally follows that 
of the present generation in) Worcester in 
clude but a very small number of men who 


the business men 


are sons of the business men of a gencration 
ago. In 1878 there individuals 
engaged in 10 of the leading manufacturing 
15 of these 176 were 


were 176 


industries, and only 


The 


MR. ARNOLD'S DISCOMFORT. 


Nation. 


Mr. MarraHEew ARNOLDp’s article on ‘ Civili- 
zation in the United States,” as it appeared in 
| the last number of the Vineteenth Century, 
Mr. Smalley, the London correspondent of 
the 7rihune, introduced to the American pub- 
lic on Sunday week with a somewhat amusing 
sorrow and indignation, 
The subject as Mr. Arnold gives it out, 
‘* Civilization in the United States,” or, as he 
explains it, ‘‘ the success of the Americans 








wail of mingled 


in solving the human problem,” is really a 
tremendous one, which one would hardly ex 
pect a man of Mr. Arnold’s intellectual expe 
rience to attack in sixtcen pages of a month- 
ly review. If we might be allowed to amend 
the title, we should Gall the article, ‘‘ Why I 
Was Uncomfortable in the United States.” 
Weare all the better pleased with this sug 
vestion because he gives as his reason for writ 
ing, or rather as an incentive to writing, the ar- 
ticle, the fact that Sir Lepel Griffin, ‘‘a very 
acute and distinguished Indian official,”’ had 
also published the opinion ‘‘ that there is no 
country calling itself civilized where one 





themselves sons of manufacturers. The pro 


portion proved to be almost the same during 
the early portion of the period, but the fact 
significant when so | 


was not so striking or 


many branches of manufacturing industry 
were new as it is now. 

It is a corollary of this that the business 
men of to-day are the poor workingmen of a 
few years ago, who have pushed themselves 
to the front by their energy and industry 
It will surprise nobody to learn that, of the 
IS4d0, 28 


80) manufacturers of began as 


will surprise many 
people, told) that the 


poor man no longer has a chance, to find 


journeymen. But it 
who have been 
that the proportion was quite as great a gene- 
ration later, no than 161 of the 176 
manufacturers of IN78 having begun as jour- 
neymen. Nearly half of went into 
Worcester from farms, and most of the rest 
carpenters, 


less 
them 


sons of machinists, 


were the 
blacksmiths, ete. 

It is much to be wished that the labor agi- 
George down, would 


tators, from 
study and digest such figures as these, and 


Henry 


then tell the workingmen what they signify. 
The labor agitator is constantly talking about 
the *‘ bloated capitalists,” and cultivating the 
idea among workingmen that employers con- 
The truth is, that 
90 or 95 per cent. of all capitalists—that is, 
men who carry on business upon their own 


stitute a caste of wealth 





account—fail ; a large proportion of them 
after a Jong and melancholy struggle to 
keep their heads above water and pay 
the wages of the men whom they em 


ploy, and who never suffer one-tenth the 
frequent anxiety of the employer, wonder 
ing all the week where he is going to get 
the money to pay them Saturday night. 
labor agitator—even so intelligent a 
Henry George 
the impossibility of the 


man as | 
is coustantly talking about 
fore 
ing his way among the capitalists. The truth 
of to-day are them- 


workingmuan’s 


is, that the capitalists 


selves the workingmen of twenty-five vears | 


ago, as the workingmen of 


to-day will be 


the capitalists of twenty-five years hence 


| humorous faculty which led 


would not rather live than in America, ex- 
cept Russia,” meaning by “ one,” of course, 
Sir Lepel himself. 

This deliverance seems to have made such 
an impression on Mr. Arnold that he re 
solved to do now what he had thought of 
postponing—make an inquiry into the na- 
ture and defects of American civilization. 
And yet, a little further on, he reveals the 
fact that he saw very clearly what the cause 
of Sir Lepel’s dissatisfaction with the civiliza 
tion of the United States 
neither nor less than 
those ‘‘ comforts and conveniences of life” 


was. It was 


more the absence of 
which ‘‘ men of the professional and ofticial 
class in England, who do the most 
part of her literature and = journalism,” 
have provided for them in England at 
very small expense, or, in other words, at 
prices suited to incomes of ‘* from four to 
fifteen hundred [| pounds] a year,” and which in 
America can only be had by the very rich— 
such as clubs, bansom cabs, porters at railway 
stations, tailors, and mercers. When « man 
of Sir Lepel Griftin’s class, Mr. Arnold naive- 
ly adds, ‘‘is passing judgment on a coun- 
try’s civilization, points of this kind crowd to 
his memory and determine his sentence.” 
So that really what Sir Lepel ought to have 
called his book was also, ‘‘ Why I was Un- 


| comfortable in America.” 


Nothing, however, but a Jack of  hu- 
mor ever allows a man to present his own 
discomforts as a traveller to the world as 
his ‘‘ judgment on a country’s civilization.” 
The judgment of aman who takes himself 
so seriously as this is, in fact, of little or no 
value on any subject but his special work 
No one with a real capacity for general 
ization or a real sense of — proportion 
would have ventured to lay 
book before the world as a contribution 
to political or social philosophy. That Mr. 
Arnold should have taken it as such, and 
charged himself with the duty of prosecut- 


ing the inquiry on which Sir Lepel entered, 


Sir Lepel’s 


fear, that same deficiency of the 
‘the acute and 


shows, we 
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distinguished Indian official” to print with 
much solemnity conclusions about American 
civilization drawn from the expensiveness of 
its clothes, clubs, and cabs. 

Weare far from denying, however, that 
such books as Sir Lepel Griffin’s and such 
Mr. Arnold’s are interesting and 

Every sensible man likes to 
Indian oflicial, or 


articles as 

instructive. 
hear how a distinguished 
an Englishman of the professional class and 
official class, who ‘thas been at the public 
schools and universities,” if he writes or talks 
reasonably well, finds life and manners in this 
or any other country, and to hear him tell 
what he enjoyed or admired, what offended 
excited his reprobation; but 
Without solemnity. He 


his taste or 
he must do it 
must not sell tigs in the 
Prophet. That Sir Lepel Griffin would not 
like to live in the United States 
but itis not a pregnant fact. To 


name of the 


is a fact ; 
ereat or 
get any sociological nutriment whatever out 
of it, one has to know Sir Lepel Grittin, for 
he may be a man who not only would be 
uncomfortable in the United States or in 
Russia, but is uncomfortable wherever he 


goes. We have known Anglo-Indian offi 
cials who never could be happy even in 


England, 

Everybody who is in the habit of looking 
at Mr. Arnold as a social and political philo 
sopher, as well as a brilliant literary critic, 
will regret that he should have attempted 
civilization 


an examination of American 


in a short article on the Griffin) plan. 
He was, like Griftlin, uncomfortable in the 
United States. ‘The sources of his discom 


fort, itis true, were different from Griflin’s, 
and for the most part more serious; but we 
really must not be asked in this brief and per 
emptory way to pronounce American civiliza 
tion a failure because Mr. Arnold did 
not like the American landscape, or the cli 
mate, or the restlessness of the farmers, or the 
plainness of the cities, or the absence of ‘* ca 
thedrals, parish churches, and castles of the 
Catholic or feudal age,” 
of the new Western towns, or the absence 
It is, per 
haps, unfortunate that such things should 


or the odious names 
of ‘‘ distinction ”’ among the men 


be, but a real philosopher does not make 
them, or produce them 
with too much preface. Mr. Arnold’s well- 
known picture of English society—‘‘ an up- 
per class materialized, a middle class vul 
brutalized ” 

extremely unfavorable 


too mucn of 


garized, and a lower class 
what 
social conditions a country may be great 
and happy and highly civilized. A  for- 


eign philosopher visiting England and wit 


shows under 


these classes of 
Mr. Ar- 
justified in taking 


nessipng the condition of 
the population as described by 


nold, might well feel 


| an extremely gloomy view of England as 


| the cab fares and the 


| 


men of intel 
that tens 
of thousands of them tind great comfort in 
that island, and would not quit it though 
tailors’ bills went up 


a place of residence for 


Jlectual tastes, and yet we know 


100 per cent. 

Mr. Arnold, too, is very much troubled by 
the want of native criticism of American de- 
fects. He says there are ‘plenty of cultivated, 


judicious, and delightful individuals” here, 
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but they all keep) silent about the nat 


faults. Supposing this to be true t 
broad Way in which Mi Arnold s sit 
is this not also a defect to which a for 
eigner, and especially an Englishman, sl} 





very indulgent 
aus Mr. 


is a great deal of 


true 


it is 


criticism ever satisfies a 
always wants it laid on stronger, 


pleased if it is tempered by any perce] 


of countervailing virtues The way the 


English press treats the conduct of E1 
} ] +} +} 


lishmen in dealing with other 
communities, for 


cially weaker 


is never what foreign critics think it ought 


tobe. There are reserves : 


ind omissions an 
American 


Germans swear Wi 


qualifications in it which make 
and Frenchmen and 
indignation, and yet, in spite of it all, it 
the 


improves. 


reneral 
,as human! 

Arnold and M1 
{ 


Ruskin do, speaking their mind freely and it 


It is not every one 


ture goes, who enjoys, as Mr. 


cessantly to the people among whom they liv 


about their 


men are doubtless a precious possession t 
any community, but they will always 1 
scarce,and have to be amazingly clever not t 


There is probabl 


become insufferable bores 


not one of the thousand agencies of h 
culture which accomplishes so little as le 
tures from censorious saves 


Mr. Arnold’s attack on the American p 











. t 
touches on what all foreigners of disti 
find the greatest mvste ry and nuisances 
American life. For the last tifty vears tl 
newspapers have been the first t r W 
attracts their ittenuion when they ind 
ind which during their stay he s 
distinctly represents to them the natio 
taste and manners The ibser 
truth and = soberness in them, the 7 
verty Im serious interest, the persona 
and sensation-mongering, are he says bye 
vond belief.” This is undoubtedly what 
very large body ot the most 1 telligent il 
cultivated Ameri f the newspap 
ind itis no wonder that a foreign crit wl 
suffered severely from ! ltality. wh 
he was here, should say it also. But 
again it does not do to. gener t 
sweepingly. It is not true of the At 
rican press as a whole and when tr 
of particular newspapers is almost alway 
the result of the personal peculiarit 
of the editor For reasons wl \ 
have not space to discuss hers 
ism inthe United States has ur 
been one of the neglected wl 
made no serious drafts on the talents 
tivation of the country, and of w h the 7 
cuniary possibilities were first made pl 
a man of very low charactet Het 
said to have created the Ar t nit 
paper” as the world knows it 
given it a stamp and tone from wl 
not vet worked free ¢ 
will never become 1 5 I 
serious in its interests, and more careful a 
accuracy, and more closely a 1 
intellectual life of the country, is t 


belief that English civilization 


faults and follies Sucl 
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» 
it will be a reform of the present second cham- 
ber, and one question will be how far the 
hereditary element is to be retained. Some 
very moderate Liberals think it would be 
illogical to leave any vestige of a principle 
Which is so indefensible in theory and so in- 
congruous with present democratic institutions. 
I am inclined to think it more probable (always 
assuming that reform comes in time) that the 
hereditary principle will be practically re 
tained in defiance of logic, and that it may lie 
embalmed in the swept and garnished House 
for many along year. If 1 am not mistaken, 
Mr. Gladstone pleaded for the hereditary 
principle in his address to the electors of Mid- 


lothian in 1885, as a more respectable kind of 
privilege, and to a certain extent a counter 
The 


sentiment of the people has still some favor for 


poise to the ascendency of mere wealth. 


an hereditary aristocracy, and I doubt whether 
the democracy are bent upon extinguishing it 
entirely in the Legislature. 

But the great landmark of Liberal progress 
is the Local Government Bill. The reform of 
municipal government and the establishment 
of 
one of the great Liberal achievements which 


the representative principle in towns was 


were made possible by the Reform Act of 1832. 
The Liberal party has long contended for the 
application of the same principle to counties, to 
local government outside of towns, and now it 
is adopted without reserve by a Conservative 
Government, and even extended to the vovern 
ment of London, the reform of which has long 
been the dream of Liberal reformers. Some of 


the important practical results which may 
be expected from the acceptance of the princi- 
ple, such as the reform of poor-law, school, and 
liquor-licensing administration, are not carried 
out or are imperfectly carried out in the bill. 


But the principle is there, and even the means 


of extending its application are provided. — It 
is described on both sides of the House as a 
thoroughly radical bill. It is incontestable 

I do not think that any one would deny it—that 


the same bill, if proposed by a Liberal Govern 


ment, would have met with the most strenuous 
opposition from the united Conservative party. 
faint heard 

the 


resistance 


murmurs are 
The 
ment difficult 
handing over several millions to the local au- 


Now, only a few 
Govern 


by 


in the clubs and in press 


has made more 
thorities from the imperial taxes, and by mix- 
ing up the budget with the bill, so that they 
must stand or fall together. But such precau- 
tions were, perhaps, not essential, They count- 
ed with justice on the docility of the party 
when a choice was to be made between power 
and principle. The tone of remonstrance rises 
no higher than an article in an evening paper 
which condemns the bill as thoroughly radical 
measures are ne- 


and thoroughly bad : strong 


cessary in the crisis ; Conservative principles 


are at stake. But the remedy suggested is not 
to vote against the bill, but to walk out. 


The reflection occurs that, if the Tories pass 


radical measures, it may indefinitely retard the | 
the | 


It may 
but they will 


return of the Liberals to power. 
Liberals are well aware of it; 


help forward the bill by every means in their 


power, They are accustomed to the situation. 
They know that most of the great reforms of 
the century have been carried under similar 


conditions, They make a virtue of necessity. 


The virtue is learned from necessity, but it is 


virtue after all, and contrasts favorably with 
the pliancy of opponents, the bulk of whom 
do not pretend that their convictions have 
changed. 

Meanwhile, the Ministry say to themselves, 
Ireland will be forgotten.. The Liberals say, 
No; real reform in England will make the mis 


The Nation. 


the Duke of Norfolk had a mission to induce 
the Pope to exercise some influence on the cler- 
gy of Ireland against home rule, has no founda- 
tion whatever. The Duke came here as the 
head of the special mission to thank the Pope 
for his mission of felicitation on the occasion 
of the Queen’s jubilee, and to deliver the pre- 
sents which were the reciprocation of those 
sent to the Queen; and when he had finished 
the ceremonial involved in these two acts, he 
returned with his staff to England. In the per- 
formance of this duty, not one word was said of 
a diplomatic or political nature indirectly or 
directly relating to the Irish question. This I 
am able to say on authority which cannot be 
contested, that of the Duke himself, and that of 
every member of his mission, all of whom I 





saw during the stay of the special mission con- 
tinually, contirmed by the testimony of Ca- 
tholics who were in a position to know what 
had passed. 

When the Duke had returned to England 
and rendered account of his official relations, 
he went back to Rome at the head of the Eng- 
lish Catholic pilgrimage, he being the chief of 
the Catholic nobility and gentry of the king- 
dom, but with no mission, secret or otherwise, 





meut; nor did he ever enter into any negotia 
tions on the subject of the Irish question with 
the officials of the Vatican. All reports and 
rumors to the contrary are without any foun- 


dation in fact. To any one who knows the 


his statement, and as he has in various forms 
and on different: occasions distinctly declared 


to me that he not only had no mission of any 
character beyond that of the jubilee ceremo 
nial, but had no knowledge of any mission 
of a political character, there is no justiti 
cation for the persistence in maintaining that 


is about to return to England to report 
the results of it; or in attaching to his stay 
or departure any political importance. The 
Duke is not by nature a politician or a diplo- 
gen- 
tleman, a devoted Catholic, and a most loyal 
supporter of the Crown and the present Goy- 


mat, but a shrewd, common-sense English 


ernment, 
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the law, with Protestants; and beyond this no 


government can go; and that this is realized 
by the Pope is shown by his reply to the address 
of the English deputation, in which he referred 
with special unction to the complete liberty 
which the Church enjoyed in England. 

To obtain for Ireland privileges for the 
Church which it has not in England, would be 
too evidently chimerical for the shrewd Vati 
can negotiators to put such a proposition for- 
ward, as they can see (with no exceptional 
knowledge of English affairs) that such a con- 
cession would be disastrous to any government 


| making it, and would be untenable; and the 


| government of Ireland more palpable and more | 
| intolerable to the conscience of Englishmen. 

} C.D, 

| 

| THE POPE AND HOME RULE. 

| {0ME, March 20. 
THE relations of the Pope to the home-rule 
movement have been the object of so much re- 
| port, in such variation of color, that I am | 
| tempted to give you an account of what is 
known to have been done and said, and what 

| is the most authoritative opinion in Rome | 
| about it. In the first place, the general, and 

| apparently almost ineradicable, belief that 








from, or relation with, the English Govern- | 


the Duke has either failed in his mission, or | 
on | 


Duke it is only necessary to know that this is | 


{ 


To these qualifications and that of | 


being the hereditary representative of English | 


and beyond this there is nothing. 

But there is more than this to be said. The 
English Government is not in a position to en- 
ter into negotiation with the Pope on the ques- 
tion of Ireland, or to ask for any assistance 
from the Vatican in the arrangement of the 
Irish complication, for the simple reason that 
' if concessions are asked others must be made, 

and there is nothing that the Government could 

concede in return. The Catholics are, after a 

period of bigotry and intolerance on the part 

of English public opinion quite as bad as that 
complained of now in Spain, placed on a foot- 


| ing of absolute equality, as far as depends on 


Catholicism, he owes his being appointed as | 
the head of the special embassy for the jubilee: | 


Church never commits the folly of making idle 
demands. Ina Protestant country, all that the 
Chureh can hope for is perfect equality, and 
nobody knows this better than the Pope's ad 
visers. The only thing that the English Gov- 
ernment could do to gratify the Pope would be 
the establishment of diplomatic intercourse 
with the Vatican, and this is clearly seen by 
the Church authorities here to be impossible at 
present, not on account of the indisposition of 
the Government itself, but from the popular 
superstition that the Church is still intent on 
the overthrow of the present dynasty and the 
restoration of—what, it is difficult toconjecture ; 
and the popular belief that the entire body of 
English Catholics are in a conspiracy to change 
as it is expressed, ‘‘They 
after 


the Government, or, 
are Catholics first 
wards.” The English 
aware of this that they 
warn the Pope against making such a demand 


and Englishmen 


are 80 well 


Catholics 
would unanimously 


as useless, though they know that the attain- 
ment of it would be the highest gratification 
to him. 

Moreover, the confession of weakness on the 
part of the English Government in asking for 
outside assistance to regulate its internal diffi- 
culties would be as disastrous as the breaking 
down of the present policy, because it would 
make a foreign potentate the master of the 
position, Then, although the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone made an attempt to arrange a 
quast-lipiomatic relation with the Vatiean, it 
is certain that a similar attempt now would be 
used against the present Government by the 
Liberals, and might lead to the overthrow of 
the Ministry. the intrinsic difli- 
culties in negotiation with the Vatican on the 
The English Government has 


These are 
Irish question. 
neither entered into nor attempted to estab- 
lish negotiations with the Pope on the basis of 
“Do ut des” with regard to the submission of 
Ireland, nor, 
known by the supposed negotiators, on any 
other political matter sinee the regulation of 
It has 
(and in my opinion most wisely) left the entire 
problem to the deliberations of the Pope and 
his advisers, and with results which are entirely 
satisfactory. if Lam accurately informed, and 
which, if not English 
Government could desire, are all that it could 


so far as can be known, or is 


the Goa question more than a year ago. 


everything that the 
hope for. 

The declarations, made in the most impres- 
sive and pointed manner by the Pope on occa- 
sion of the reception of the Lrish delegation, 
are unequivocal in their condemnation of the 
manner in which the agitation in Ireland has 
been conducted; and when we confront them 
with the usual reticence of Papal declarations 
under similar circumstances, they will be seen 
to be very significant. The Pope said, after 
expressing his affection for Ireland ; 


‘* To this feeling of affection we have recently 
given abundant expression in sending our vene- 
rable brother the Archbishop of Damietta, 
with certain instructions bearing upon the 

| present state of affairs ; that we may S aided 
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pooling of interests, nor any attempt to regu- 
late the output of goods, Every manufacturer 
in it regulates his own prices, and manufactures 
as many goods as he can find a market for, 
without any reference whatever to the others, 

The association has not ‘‘ virtually succeed 
ed” in crushing ‘‘every manufacturer that 
would not join them,” and has not tried to 
do so. It has never bought and has never 
had any interest, direct or indirect, in any 
patent whatever. The individual members 
buy and use patents, if it suits them, without 
any reference to the association or to any of 
the other members of it. The association is 
simply a board of trade, holding a meeting 
once a year, and having a few common-sense 
business rules and regulations. The members 
are competitors in every sense of the word, as 
much as though no association existed. Such 
trade associations are common in other branches 
of business, and areconsidered beneficial rather 
than hurtful to the general interests of the 
community. 

The principal dental journal of the world is 
owned by one of the members of this associa- 
tion. It is, however, absolutely untrue that it 
is conducted in the interest of any association. 
But even if this were true, there are besides it 
twenty dental periodicals published in this coun- 
try, many of them not controlled by any manu 
facturer or dealer, so that it isan easy matter 
for a dentist to obtain a hearing, even if it 
vere denied him by the ‘ principal dental jour- 
nal.” If this matter is not of direct public in 
terest, it is at least important that any state- 
ment published with regard to it should be cor 
rect. A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCTATION, 


PHILADELPHIA, April 3, 1888, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN WO- 


MEN’S COLLEGES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The writer who treats of the subject of 
entrance examinations in women’s colleges in 
the Nation of March 29, draws a most alarm- 
ing conclusion from premises which, as he 
states them, seem hardly adequate. In order 
to justify the plea with which the article closes, 
there should be at least a certified statement 
from the Presidents of Vassar, Smith, and 
Wellesley Colleges, to the effect that they had 
found the system of admission by certificate 
unsatisfactory in its results. We fancy some 
ditticulty would have been experienced in ob 
taining these certificates. If the writer had 
taken the trouble to ascertain the views of the 
heads of these respective institutions on this 
subject, it might have appeared that the gene 
ral experience was that students admitted by 
certificate sustained themselves as well as any 
other class. 

There are many statements in the article that 
challenge eriticism. It is assumed, for exam- 
ple, that principals of preparatory schools will 
be anxious to send their pupils to college before 
they are thoroughly prepared, and that colleges 
will be anxious to take them as soon as they 
ean get them. Precisely the reverse of this is 
the case among both colleges and preparatory 


chools of a high order, with which class alone 


this discussion deals. The reputation of the 
preparatory school is at stake in the case of 
every student admitted on the principal's re- 
commendation, and under such circumstances 
poorly prepared pupils are not likely to be re- 
commended, Colleges are not anxious to in- 
crease the number of poorly prepared students. 
The certificate system does not increase the 
number of students in this way. Whena stu- 


dent is ready to leave the seminary or high 
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school, it is often a matter of very considerable 
uncertainty what is to be done next. Entrance 
examinations undoubtedly are a terror to very 
many even of those best prepared. When a 
student is thus halting between two opinions, 
the opportunity to enter college on certificate 
will in many cases turn the scale in favor of a 
college course, Whereas otherwise the student 
would have decided to stop where he was. In 
this way the system of adinission by certificate 
may operate to induce students to take a col- 
legiate course who otherwise would be satisfied 
with the preliminary training. 

Nor is it made clearly apparent why a sys- 
tem which is acknowledged to work well in 
connection with the State universities where 
both men and women are received, should work 
badly in colleges for women only. If such is 
the case, there should be some reason much 
deeper than any that are suggested. Michigan 
University counts its system of admission by 
certificate one of the most successful features 
of its administration. Recently Cornell has 
adopted the same system, with the following 
result: While 25 per cent. of the present Fresh- 
man Class were admitted by certificate, or 
nearly one hundred in all, only one student out 
of this number was dropped from the class at 
the end of the first term on account of inability 
to keep up with the class. This is the first year 
in which the system has been in full operation 
at Cornell, and the results have been far more 
satisfactory than was anticipated. 

In reply to the statement that the weight of 
authority is agains) the system, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and Johns Hopkins 
being cited as proof, it may be admitted that 
the weight of tradition is against it, but we are 
growing unfamiiiar with appeals to authority 
in such matters. Of the authorities cited, 
the only one that admits women, Cornell, has, 
as just stated, within the past year adopted the 
pernicious system ; Johns Hopkins University 
is an institution which does not direct a very 
large part of its energies to its collegiate de- 
partment, while Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
are hardly the institutions to be referred to in 
discussing the higher education of women. 


{ c ile re 


‘Surely, it is not the function « 
officers to travel about the country passing 
judgment upon preparatory schools.” Nor is 
this necessary. Every student admitted to 
college from a given school gives the best sort 
of testimony as to the character of the work 
done in that school, and if students come uni- 
formly well prepared, few mistakes are made 
in supposing that they come from good schools, 
As a matter of fact, if preparatory schools are 
e oflicers, who is to 


-olles 


r 


not to be judged by 
judge then? The argument from authority 
seems, with the above annotations, to stand as 
follows: The subject under discussion is the 
admission of students to women’s colleges on 
certificates from approved high schools, acade- 
mies, and private schools, All of the promi 
nent women’s colleges have adopted thissystem, 
and by continuing it have endorsed it. The 
leading coeducational State universities have 
adopted this system, and express their ap- 
proval in no uncertain terms, The leading 
older colleges for men only have not adopted 
the system, Therefore, “It is time that those 
who have the true interests of the higher edu- 
cation of women at heart should utter a pro 
test against this baneful system of admission 
by certificates, and ask that public opinion 
should demand a return to the honorable 





position held by Vassar ten years ag 

It may be on account of excessive mental 
obtuseness, but we really don’t see the point. 
GC, .. I. 


ITHACA, April 2, 1888, 


[Number 1189 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION : 


Sir: Your issue of March 2 contains an 


article on the entrance requirements in women’s 
colleges, in which are various statements and 
implications concerning the certificate system 
of Wellesley College. The author has appre 
hended the system somewhat less clearly than 
| he would have done had he been able to travel 
the fifteen miles which lie between Wellesley 
and Boston, and obtain information from the 
proper source, instead of relying upon current 
report. No number of corrections can ever 
right the wrong done by careless or prejudiced 
statements. At the same time, 1t seems de- 
sirable that, in a matter so directly affecting 
the credit of the College, the truth should be 
made known. 

A student who proposes to take a B.A. de 
gree at Wellesley College, if she enters upon 
certificate, must present a formal statement 
that sbe has within tivelve months (or, in the 
case of certain subjects, within fifteen months) 
passed satisfactory examinations in English, 
classics, mathematics, and a certain amount of 
history, geography, and physical geography. 
If she is to take a B.S., the requirements are 
the same, save that modern language is sub- 
stituted for Greek 
your correspondent states, be based upon re- 


The examinations may, as 


views. If the student has the knowledge which 
is to serve as the basis for her college work, we 
are not unwilling that it should have been in 
her possession for a considerable time. 

The certificates are submitted to a board of 
examiners consisting of five professors, each of 
whom has special oversight over the subjects 
with which she is especially familiar. The 
paper having been approved, ifs owner is ad- 
mitted with the distinct, printed statement 
that she is on probation, and will be allowed to 
remain only if her work during the fall term is 
satisfactory. During this term her classics, 
mathematics, English, ancient history, and 
ancient geozraphy are tested, and as a result 
of such tests a small percentage of the class are 
advised not to return after the vacation, It is, 
no doubt, a delicate matter to send them away, 
But they are conscious that they have hada fair 
trial ; they know that the work is beyond their 
present powers, and they realize the strain and 
the unhappiness of such a position. They 
rarely fail to admit both the justice and the 
wisdom of the decision, 

Now as to the weight to be attached to certifi- 





cates. The permission to offer them has been 
accorded in all cases only after most careful 
investigation. It is not, as your correspondent 
seems to believe, a matter of chance or favorit- 
ism. Since hundreds of students are turned 
away every year for want of room, it is no less 
our interest than our duty to serutinize most 
keenly the proffered credentials, and to drop 
from our list relentlessly any teacher who 


shows either carelessness or incapacity in judg- 
ing his pupils 

Finally, as to the advantages and disadvan 
tages of the svstem. The original reasons for 
its adoption were two: 
1.) To draw together for mutual attrition 


women from the widest possible variety of sur- 
roundings, by relieving students from the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of. a long journey 


whose result was uncertain. In other words, 


it was intended as a substitute for a system of 
local examinations, which seemed undesirable. 
That it has been successful in this respect is 
shown by the fact that during the year 1SS6-87 
the College contained representatives from thir- 


ty-one States and Territories, as well as from 
eight foreign countries. 
.) To raise the standard of scholarship in 
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rence,” in which the curious matter is the evi 
dence of great changes in the forms and sizes 
of these islands since they were first described 
by Jacques Cartier 

The Mayazin fiir die Litteratur des In-und 
Auslandes, having changed hands, beginning 
with April 1, will henceforth be published at 
Dresden instead of Leipzig. 

Félix Buhot is the subject of the leading pa 
per, by the editor, in Le Livre for March. M. 
Uzanne incorporates with his own apprecia- 
M. 
Philippe Burty’s article in Harper's Magazine 

of course in the original French. 


tion of this ‘* Illustrateur Aquafortisie ” 


Numerous 
Juhot’s work, but the 
vignettes best show the strength and limita- 
This number is rather rich 
in inedited letters of great men, derived from 
recent of Voltaire’s, written at 
Cirey, October 9 [1778 4, begins complacently: 
“Si 


examples are given of 
tions of his powers. 


sales. One 


Rousseau est mort, cest un méchant 


homme de moins, et ses derniers ouvrages ne 
font pas plus regretter VPhomme.” 

for March con- 
tains an account, by H. Rink, of Danish ex- 


Petermann’s Mitteilungen 


plorations in Greentand during 1587, and a re- 
view by the editor, Dr. A. Supan, of the recent 
report of H. Wild, Director of the Observatory 
at St. Petersburg, on the rainfall of the 
sian tables 


> 
vuS- 


Empire. Numerous are given, 


at 445 
stations, and six maps colored so as to designate 


showing the results of observations 
the rainfall during the four seasons, as well as 
the total for the whole year and the number of 
days on which rain fell. The largest amount 
reported was at Sotche on the Black Sea, Poti 
being second. R. V. Eckert gives an entertain- 
ing sketch of the origin and wanderings of the 
Circassians. 

Darwin's theory of subsidence as affecting 
coral reefs is criticised by H. B. Guppy in the 
March Scottish Geographical Magazine, from 
data obtained from observations in the Solo- 
mon Islands. The paper is illustrated by two 
maps, one being Mr. Darwin's original map 
showing the distribution of coral reefs, pub- 
lished in 1842, the other a map showing their 
distribution IS88. This number also con- 
of Mr. H. O. 
successful attempt to ascend Mt. Owen Stanley 
in New Guinea, and a paper by M. G. Mulhall 
on recent explorations in South America. He 
gives a list of railways in the Argentine Re- 
public, in process of construction, or for which 


in 


tains an account Forbes’s un 


concessions have been granted, 7,455 miles in 
length, and to cost £57,580,000, Referring to 
the colonization of the country, he calls atten- 
tion to the Chubut colony founded in 1863, 
which ‘*now numbers 1,200 Welsh colonists, so 
orderly and industrious that the only crime 
committed the -e in twenty-four years was the 
murder of the Deputy Governor; he was killed 
by his own assistant, both being Argentines.” 
Dr, Schweinfurth discusses the Welle problem, 
and Mr. A. 8. White describes the partition of 
Central Africa among the European nations. 
Two maps, one showing the partition accord- 
to the other 
claims, accompany the article. 
*The New York Mirror Annual and Directo- 
ry of the Theatrical Profession for 1888,’ edited 
by Harrison Grey 


ing agreement, according to 


Fiske, is welcome as an 
honest and elaborate attempt to give the 
American stage a year-book as substantial as 
those which are frequent in France and Ger- 
many. It is but little to say that the ‘ Mirror 
Annual’ is broader in scope and better made 


than the British ‘Fra Almanack?’: it 





is even | 


worthy to rank with the solid French ‘ Annales | 


du Théatre et de la Musique.’ It is not perfect, 
we have noted not a few minor blun- 


ders, and the misprints are more abundant 


of course 
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than of necessity ; 


but only those who do not 
difficult it is not to blunder in a 
work of this kind, will be inclined to be hyper- 
critical. 


know how 


The Annual opens with a Chronolo- 
gical Dramatic [and Operatic] Record for 1887, 
covering not only the United States and Cana- 
da, but also England, France, and Germany. 
Then follow a necrology and a dramatic bibli- 
ography for 1887, the latter somewhat inade- 
quate, but to be praised for containing the titles 
of articles published in periodicals. The full 
text of the Inter-State Commerce Law is then 
given, as that act had a deterrent effect, proba- 
bly quite unintentional on the part of its au- 
thors, on travelling companies. Last of all is a 
classified directory of all the actors, managers, 
scene-painters, and other inhabitants of the 
playhouses of this country. 
index; and there are half-a-dozen portraits— 
that of the late John T. Raymond being excel- 
lent. 

‘* Utriusque Fortune Exemplar” was the in- 
scription placed under a statue of Charles IT. 
erected in the London College of Physicians in 
1682. It was not improbably borrowed from 
Petrarch’s Latin prose work, *De Remediis 
Utriusque Fortune,’ which had an extraordi- 
nary vogue all over Europe,in more or less 
complete translations as well as in the original. 
The bibliography of the ‘ De Remediis’ had 
never been attempted Prof. Willard 
Fiske began the task which now lies completed 
before us in No. 3 of his ‘ Bibliographical 
Notices.” We need hardly say that it is exe- 
cuted with Prof, Fiske’s thoroughness, with the 
aid chiefly of his own unrivalled collection, of 
which this brochure of forty-eight pages forms 
part of the catalogue. 

The German Government, having made the 
collection of works of Greek art in the Berlin 
Museum one of the richest and most important 
in the world, by the excavations at Pergamon 
and a generous outlay every year for the ac- 
quisition of original monuments in Greece, 


There is also an 


when 


Italy, and Asia Minor, is now giving attention 
to the development of the Assyrian department 
of the same museum. <A committee has been 
appointed for the purpose of investigating the 
respective merits of various Oriental sites, and 
it is believed that excavations will soon be be- 
gun on an extensive scale in Persia, which the 
recent investigations of M. Dieulafoy show to 
be a most promising country. 

We hear that a portion of the old road lead- 
ing from Athens to the Academy has been dis- 
near the the discovery of 
which we noted some weeks since (No. 1181). 
It is said that this road is not paved, but is dis- 
tinguishable from the soil about it by its hard- 
More graves have been found in the 
same locality, containing vases and other ob- 


covered, graves 


ness, 


jects in terracotta, glass, and bronze. 

The Linnean Society of New York make an 
appeal for funds for the proposed monument 
over the grave of Audubon in Trinity Ceme- 
tery. Contributions may be sent to Mr. L. 8. 
Foster, in care of the Society, No. 11 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 

A correspondent writes us: ‘' There is no 
thing new under the sun—not even ‘Oil Trusts.’ 
Witness this line, Plautus’s Captivi, 489: 


““*Omnes de conpecto rem agunt, quasi in 


Velabro 
olearii,’”’ 


—The April Century bas a noteworthy arti- 
cle upon the part of Alfred Vail in the inven- 
tion of the Morse telegraph, with a facsimile of 
the memorandum in which he claims exclusive 
originality for certain important details of the 
mechanism. The Vail family were very useful, 


| and, in fact, invaluable, to Morse in the deve- 


lopment of his inventien, and Alfred was a part 
owner in the patents. The early history of the 
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practical working out of the idea of telegraphy 
and of the first experiment by the (rovernment 
is as interesting as such matter is always sure 
to be, however many times repeated; and the 
A second 
article is a critique upon Stevenson trom the 
friendly pen of Henry James. It is preceded 
by a wonderful portrait which looks more like 
an Easter egg than anything else. 


present account of it is well done. 


It is amaz 
ing that any one should consent to the publica 
tion of such a ** got-up,” cadaverous grotesque 
as the head of a sane human being, and the 
memory of it pretty nearly erases Mr. James's 
pleasant writing, of which, judged as criticism, 
one recollects little more than that it is compti- 
ment rather too long drawn out. The remain 
der of the number only ** marks time,” the se 
rials going on with no special distinction, and 
rhe 
‘*departments ” are well filled, and in the War 
Papers we observe an anecdote of Gen. Hook- 
er’s execution of a poor boy after the war was 
over, told by Judge Dickson,which on the facts 
stated was military murder. 


there being no incidental article of note. 


It is a shocking 
story, but it is useful as an illustration of the 
processes of war, and it throws a light on the 
sort of cruelty that must occur unnoticed in 
the of martial ‘ justice.” Gen, 
Hooker appears to have acted in this case in a 
spirit of revenge, but whether for Lincoln's as 
sassination, or out of irritation at the recollec 
tion of how Lincoln refused to have men shot, 


confusion 


is not very clear. It is bad enough either way. 


—It produces a curious antebellum effect 
when we find a great popular organization, like 
the Chautauqua Reading Circle, requiring: the 
compilers of its historical text-books to stop 
short as far back as the war of 1812, for fear of 
offending the sensibilities of Southern readers, 
Yet this is avowedly the case with its autho- 
rized manual of American history, as prepared 
by the Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. Some inquiries 
on this subject having been addressed to the 
Principal of the Reading Circle, Rev. J. Ll 
Hurlbut, D.D., he has the frankness to state 
the matter italics 
ours) in the ¢ hautauquan (* Notes on Required 


in this unequivoeal way 
Reading for November, 1887”): 

‘Several letters have been received, making 
inquiry why Dr. Hale’s American History 
closes with the War of 1812, and contains no 
account of events in recent times, such as the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, and the recon- 
struction since 1865. Many reasons could be 
named why in acircle such as ours these subjects 
should have no place asa part of the regular 
course of study, though there is nothing to for- 
bid local circles taking them up. We have 
thousands of readers on both sides of the line, 
and it would be impossible to satisfy one class 
without grievously offending anothe r, in what- 
ever way the history should be written.” 


When we consider that all the popular school 
histories bring down the history of the country 
to a period within twenty years, and that each 
of these circulates largely ‘‘on both sides of 
the line,” so that in fact ‘the line” may be said 
to be practically forgotten in the book trade, 
it is certainly a little amusing that it should 
still be a reality so formidable among the 
doctors of divinity who conduct the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circle and write its text- 
books. Have they really chanced to hear of 
the surrender at Appomattox and of the 
Emancipation Proclamation ? Again, do they 
not run an injudicious risk in allowing their 
pupils to follow American history down so late 
as the war of 18127 There were very danger- 
ous discussions on siavery in the very conven- 
tion which framed the United States Constitu- 
tion; and any narrative of the American 
Revolution must risk ‘* grievously offending” 
their Canadian members. Perhaps it would 


have been better to close their American his- 
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and unsuspected interest. By the destruction 
of a Turkish structure, northeast of the Erech- 
theion, some fragments of the northern frieze 


of the Parthenon have been brought to light; | 
and, east of the Parthenon, the substructure | 


of the temple of Roma and Augustus has been 


unearthed. Outside of Athens the Society has 


continued its work at Eleusis, Epidauros, My- 


kenxw (where a considerable number of tombs 
of the ‘‘ Mykenwan ” epoch—that is, in the style 
of the so-called Treasury of Atreus—have been 
opened), and Oropos in Beeotia. It is unfortu- 
nate for those of us who live so far away from 
Greece that the full and official accounts of 
these investigations follow so tardily the inves- 
tigations themselves. We learn, for example, 
that those at Oropos have yielded very impor- 
tant architectural results, but must wait indefl- 
nitely for the scientific description and illustra- 
tions of them. Ddérpfeld, in a brief note in the 
Mittheilungen of 1886, stated that the stage of 
the theatre there was of the Greek epoch and 
in better preservation than that of Epidauros; 
and last year the Archeological Society laid 
bare a stoa adjoining this theatre, over 550 feet 
in length, the front of Doric architecture, with 
about fifty columns, the interior divided into 
three parts by an Ionic colonnade, An extraor- 
dinary feature of the edifice was the metopes, 
which are said to have contained a long inscrip- 
tion. 


SAINTSBURY’S ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE,—I. 

A History of Elizabethan Literature. B 

8 


George Saintsbury. Macmillaa & Co, 1887 


Tuts work, if it does nothing more, indicates a 
movement in the right direction. What the 
historians of English literature of the year 
3000 A.D. will be compelled to do, the historians 
of less than 2000 A.p, are finding it desirable 


to do. The subject is too vast already to be 
treated satisfactorily by a single writer. 


Hence the necessity of dividing it into periods. 
The present volume—one of a series of four—is 
the first in order of publication, but the second 
in order of time. It is to be followed by one 
early literature, by Mr. Stopford 
by one on the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and by 


on the 


Brooke ; 


one on modern literature, by Professor Dowden. 
The idea of such aseries is an exceedingly 
good one, but its value will necessarily depend 
upon its execution. We are bound to say 
that the present volume does not make us too 
hopeful. 
ment, 


It is, in fact, a grievous disappoint- 
It is generally supposed to be ineum- 
bent on the reviewer to greet even the work 
which he purposes to praise with a short and 
subdued critical growl ; but the growl] in this 
case needs to be beth prolonged and loud. We 
have rarely met a treatise on any subject much 
more exasperating. For the book has a great 
deal of merit in it in a certain way. It is the 
production of a man who has read his subject, 
and not merely read about it. It frequently 
contains striking observations, and passages 
More than 
that, there is in portions of it a sanity of 


which display keen critical insight. 


statement, a freedom from the extravagances 
that distigure most modern criticism, which, if 
exhibitéd throughout, would give it a per- 
manent place in the literature of its class. 
With all this it is one of the most unreadable 
books that ever offered themselves to be read. It 
will furnish little pleasure to the student who 
knows, and little instruction to the student 
who does not know. 

To begin with, it is not an unreasonable 
thing to ask that a history of English literature 
should be written in the English language. 





The Wation. 


This somewhat 
work before us does not possess. As Mrs. 
Malaprop Was quite the queen of the diction- 
ary, so Mr. Saintsbury is quite the lord of the 


desirable qualification the 


language. He has certainly extended its con- 
quests further than any living writer, and 
from the indications contained in this volume 
there is no speech that is not in danger of 
being annexed. The reader who expects to 
peruse the work understandingly must prepare 
himself for the task by a previous knowledge 
of French and Italian, Latin and Greek. The 
last named, in particular, is an absolute ne- 
‘* Marlowe,” writes Mr. Saintsbury in 
his genial way, ‘‘ with the fullest command of 
the apeiron, had not, and, as far as ] can judge, 


cessity. 


never would have had, any power of introduc- 
| ing into it the law of the peras.” 


Things in 
this volume are not of unknown origin : 
are adespota. 


they 
We can say of the author what 
he says of Daniel, that his English is most cer- 
tainly ‘‘unweakened by purism,” but cannot 
add his further comment upon the language of 
that poet, that it is ‘unadulterated by xeno- 
mania” (p.156). This pedantry, in fact, is so 
all-pervading, it is so wantonly, not to say 
brutally, aggressive, that it reads almost like a 
joke to have Mr. Saintsbury remark that he 
hopes he shall not ‘‘ be suspected of 
ignorant of Greek” (p. 379). 
that sort, he may be assured, will once occur 


being 
No misgiving of 


to the reader who is forcing his weary way 
through this lexical jungle. The thing he will 
suspect is, that Mr. Saintsbury is ignorant of 
English. 

Bad as are the words, the sentences are worse. 
Mr. Saintsbury is familiar with French prose, 
but he has studied it carefully, with the main 
intent, apparently, to avoid its precision, its 
clearness, its happy art of saying things agreea- 
bly even when it has nothing to say. A more 
vicious style than prevails in this volume can 
hardly be found in the productions of any 
reputable author. There are sentences we 
have read and reread before we could feel 
sure of what the writer was aiming to say. 
There are sentences which we should never 
have understood had we not known beforehand 
what the writer was intending to say. There 
are sentences that would bring despair to the 


most patient and long-suffering of gram 
marians. The work, in fact, furnishes an al- 


most inexhaustible supply of every kind of 
fault which can affect clearness of expression. 
The most noticeable one, however, is caused 
by the fact that many of the sentences really 
consist of two rolled into one. They are some- 
times so involved that the reader who embarks 
upon one of them is apt to forget the place 
from which he has started, and fails at tne end 
to recognize the place at which he is landed. 
They are stuffed with parentheses to such an 
extent that the resources of the printing-ottice 
must have been tested to the uttermost to sup 
ply the run made upon the types containing 
these particular curved lines. The result is, 
that many of the sentences seem to be suffering 
from a sort of rhetorical dropsy. We quote 
part of one found on the second page, not be- 
cause there is anything exceptional about it 
there are scores and scores just like it—but be- 


cause it mentions with praise an editor to whose 
merits we are glad tocall attention. It runs 
as follows: 


“Mr. Arber’s remarks in his introduction 
(which, though I have rather an objection to 
e- mere citations before the public, 

am glad here to quote as a testimony in the 
forefront of this book to the excellent deserts 
of one who by himself has done as much as any 
living man to facilitate the study of Eliza- 
bethan literature) are entirely to the point.” 


{t is not often that a quotation serves so 
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effectually the double purpose of pointing a 
moral and paying a tribute of deserved praise. 

Comments upon style are not apt to be effec- 
tive when coming from an author who can be 
guilty of atrocities such as we have described 
and cited. 
vating because these overloaded and obscure 


This sort of work is the more aggra- 


sentences are frequently accompanied by others 
clearly conceived and powerfully expressed, 
showing what the writer could do if he chose to 
doit. These latter are, unhappily, too few to 
affect the general estimate. The volume, asa 
whole, is the result of that easy writing which 
makes the hardest of reading. If we were to 
judge Mr. Saintsbury’s style by it alone, we 
could find full justification for the view that, 
in the production of slovenly English, he has 
not only no rival among contemporary writers, 
he has not even a second, 

This is not, however, the principal fault we 
have to find. While the matter contained in 
this volume is much superior to the manner, it 
is nevertheless not of a kind to arouse enthusi- 
asm or to inspire confidence. Mr, Saintsbury 
assures us, indeed, that he has been diligently 
reading for five and twenty years the produc- 
tions of the period he is discussing. But it is 
quite plain that he has been a student of Eliza- 
bethan literature in the same easy sense in 
which many of us are students of a good many 
things. At the very outset there are remarks 
made which tend to arouse suspicion as to the 
value of his work. His dates and biographical 
facts, he tells us in his preface, are generally 
taken at second-hand. There is not the slight 
est objection to tnis course. The assertion, in 
truth, gives the impression of straightforward- 
ness and honesty. The effect of it, however, he 
proceeds at once to destroy by going on to say 
that he shall not be much concerned, or, as he 
expresses it, ‘be deeply convinced of sin,” if 
some of the unimportant facts and dates do 
turn out to be wrong. It is one thing to admit 
your obligations to others in the matter of ex- 
actness of inforination; it is quite another 
thing to assume a jaunty air as if exactness of 
information upon minor points was really not 
a matter of much consequence, and in fact 
rather beneath the dignity of the gifted being 
who purposes to take a wide survey of litera- 
ture asa whole. This is the talk of a man who 
is unwilling to do the lowly work upon which 
his lofty generalizations must ultimately be 
based. Correctness of detail is not the hinhest 
of virtues; but it is no contemptible quality in 
an historian. Mr. Saintsbury hardly seems to 
be aware that accuracy of statement is not an 
accident which varies with the importance of a 
subject, but denotes a habit of mind: and that 
the man who is indifferent about his dates is 
not likely to be preéminently trustworthy in 
the relation of any of his facts. . 

We see, in truth, the results of this dilettante 
method of study whenever Mr. Saintsbury 
leaves the province of special criticism to in- 
dulge in general views or to touch upon mat- 
ters that demand special knowledge, and some- 
times, unfortunately, upon those that do not. 
He is not always acquainted with the nature 
of the positions he criticises or controverts. 
The charge, for instance, which scholars bring 
against Spenser’s language is not that he 
brought together the speech of different pe- 
riods and of different dialects and even of dif- 
ferent tongues, and produced a ‘poetic dice- 
tion” that was never actually employed by 
anybody. It is, that hisso-called archaisms are 
not archaisms, that they are mere verbal blun- 
ders arising from his attempting to employ the 
language of a time he did not fully comprehend. 
The result was, that he used words and forms 
that never had any existence at all, under the 
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we ree ee 


that American life of the cities of the well-to- | self, or, all unconscious, been buried out of 


do, comfortable, even fashionable classes, is a 
shallow lake to fish in. 
anything to say about it worth the saying. It 


It is not so easy to find 


is a respectable, humdrum life, inwardly clean, 


taking on sometimes, outwardly, an affecta 


tion of Old World moral laxity, which only the 


exceptional person has either the desire or the 
It is: intellectually 
an empty life, with feelings not so turbulent 


courage to put in practice, 


as to require studied repression, much addict 
not sensual 


Passion 


ed to pursuit of material pleasure 
enough to imperil the soul’s welfare. 
has no home here, only makes an occasional 
call on Wall Street, and there for a few hours 
rides the whirlwind. 

The author describes this life just as it is, 
any exaggeration being due to misconception, 
His 
regret that it is not better or more is plain, and 


not to wilful or stupid misrepresentation. 


the feeling urges him to make the most of the 
ardor, honesty, and good aspiration which the 
country boy, Otto Marck, brings to town with 
him, and of the refinement and gentleness of 
that He 
perceives, as the unhappy Mr. Charnock says, 


home where he finds his sweetheart. 


that half-heartedness is a fault of the age—a 
for Mr. Charnock and 
the rest of us, if we were not obliged to reflect 


convenient absolution 
that men and women make the age, and that, 
therefore, each individual is responsible for his 
share of its defects and virtues. For artistic 
purposes the author might have preferred that 
the indefatigable Arria White should have had 
amore moving grievance against her husband 
than his disapproval of her salad dressing, and 
If he had carried 
the suggestion further, he would have slandered 
It is the American’s naturally re- 
spectful attitude towards women, his innate 
our enormously 
wealthy, notoriously unspiritual communities 
bad 
the physical beauty and vivacity, the mental 
superficiality and idleness of the Fanny Brock 


he does faintly suggest one. 
his se wiety. 


respectability, which saves 


from moral corruption. It is the taste, 


ways, that lead foreigners and hasty native 
purists to very unjust and false conclusions, 
Some English reviewers, supposed to be ‘in 
Mr. 
\ldrich’s share in the writing of ‘The Second 
Son.’ If the collaboration had not: been adver 
tised far and near, and if Mr. Aldrich’s name 


dolent and irresponsible,’ have ignored 


were not on the title-page, the neglect might be | 


regarded as pure oversight. Whatever it may 
mean, it ought to be accepted as a kindness, a 
considerate bit of international courtesy. We 
know Mr. Aldrich as the author of thoughtful 
and polished verse, and of original, fanciful, 


brilliant short stories. Where is he in this te- 


dious, voluminous account of the squabbles of | 


an English county The situation 
which makes the excuse for a display of ** lan 


family 
guage” surpassing any of Mrs. Oliphant’s for- 
mer triumphs, is the insistance of a most in 
British father, Mr. 
Mitford, that one of his three sons shall marry 


tolerant and intolerable 
an heiress, Miss Travers, 
of his estates as he pleases, he makes disinherit 
ance the penalty of his eldest son’s refusal to 
The 
the dénouement is, 


matrimonial schemes. 


moral to be derived 


acquiesce in his 
from 
that though wrong and injustice sometimes re- 
coil on their perpetrator, the recoil is apt to 
come too late for the protit of the good and the 
punishment of the wicked 
the merit of antiquity and the moral the sane 
nevertheless, in neither do 
Mr. Al 
drich, or which he could render highly attrae 
The fact is, that he is 


tion of experience; 
we discover points likely to attract 


tive. nowhere to be 


found, while every chapter and page exhales | that could win the love of a 


Mrs. Oliphant. He has politely effaced bim- 


| sight. 





Being free to dispose | 


The situation has | 


Considered as Mrs. Oliphant’s work, it 
It is 


falis far short of her greatest’ excellence. 


honest, kindly, shrewd, unaffected—qualities in 
| separable from any work of hers, but is also 


dull and unsuggestive, and may be commended 
in cases Where poppy and mandragora and all 
the drowsy syrups of the world utterly do fail. 
Mrs. Lecks 


The sequel to the casting away of 


and Mrs. Aleshine answers explicitly the ques 
' 


tion, Who were the Dusantes¢ If they are not 
so original and amusing as are the good ladies 
who swept their way to port through the Pa 
cific, they are not exactly disappointing to cu- 
riosity. The adventure which brings together 
the owners of the comfortable dwelling-house, 
located on a desert island, and its temporary 
occupants, is one of the happy inventions that 
distinguish Mr. Stockton’s stories from all oth- 
ers, good or bad. 
well wound up, the sailormen are provided with 
means permanently to testify their devotion to 
Mrs. Lecks, and the use to which the board 
money in the ginger jar is put is entirely satis 
factory. 

Every one knows that when a minister has 
preached a certain number of sermons, the 
labor of further production is just to turn a 
Prolitic 
under suspicion of trading ina similar way on 


barrel upside down, novelists are 


the short memory of their public, but few are | 
She has | 


so heedless or so bold as is Mrs. Barr. 
manufactured ‘Paul and Christina’ out of the 
material of ‘Jan Vedder's Wife,’ only revers- 
ing the characters of husband and wife. It is 
inevitable that writers who depict life in an 
little in 
essential features from generation to genera- 


isolated community, varying but 
tion, shall in time repeat themselves, and that 
their work shall finally lose its first charm of 
The Shetland 


seem to be exhausted 


picturesque novelty. 
and Hebrides 
speedily, for Mrs, Barr is not the only novelist 


very 


whose first story about them has contained all 
and more than any subsequent one. 

the plot of ‘ Zorah,’ a love tale of modern 
Egypt, is worked out by the aid of witches, 
subtle poisons, and the mysterious passing to 
Mustapha Bey, the 
reasonableness and con- 


and fro of a signet ring. 
hero, has more sweet 
science than Orientals are generally credited 
with, but his gift of poetical expression and 
his tendency towards mysticism establish his 
claims to an ancestry running back to the 
Zorah, the girl, is 
child of the sun, a creature of 
only one or two impulses, doomed by herself to 
Her cha 
racter appeals to Westernsympathies but feebly, 


dawn of time. slave 


thoroughly a 
accomplish her sorrowful destiny. 


yet the author has invested it with pathos and 
a little of a frank 
Many of the scenes are warm with loeal color, 
and the interest of 
well sustained to the end. 


not barbarian dignity. 


intrigue and character is 

No men ever did more to assure liberty and 
its blessings to remote posterity than did the 
the Lord and of 
Cromwell, vet none have assumed to us in the 


ruthless soldiers of Oliver 


lapse of time such unlovable personality. 


Ulster, 
while the natives were being transplanted to 


Especially during the occupation of 


the wilds of Connaught, do the Roundheads 
appear wholly cruel, hypocritical, and = in- 
human. The character of Roger-Standfast- 


the 
*Ethne, confirms preconceived hostility against 


on-the-Rock, dominating personality in 


his class. He has no vices, but his virtues are 
insufferable. Without taking into account the 
circumstances that brought him to Ireland and 
kept him there, there is nothing in the 
warm-hearted, 


man 


patriotic Ethne O'Connor 


| emotional. 


On the whole, the story is } 


Islands | 
| or real 


| This was written (or 


His easy conquest | we find M. Pavlovsky h 
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of her affections never appears in any light but 
that of 


romantic assumption. It is hardly less improt 


its true one a novelist’s ridiculously 


able than Ethne’s instantaneous and absolute 


relinquishment of the faith of ber house and 
nation. The greater part of the story, couched 
in exaggerated phrases of Puritan cant, is ex 


It bears the 


historical res 


ceedingly tiresome. staunp, how 


ever, of industrious weh, and 


several chapters descriptive of customis of thie 
Irish peasantry are well worth reading 
‘The Story of an Enthusiast’ is superlatively 


The people love and hate with 


frenzied 


night 


great violence, the most 


working off 
their despair by roaming at the 
‘ 


tombs of the Campagna, thereby entailing dis 


among 


ease upon themselves, and causing sorrowful 
consternation to friends 
relations. The immediate cause of widely dit 


more moderate and 


fused anguish is a picture by Raphael of a 
boy’s head ina black beretta. The picture is 
sold by unfeeling and mercenary guardians, 
during the hero’s minority, and he, with a dis- 
regard for his practical welfare truly heroic, 
devotes his life and fortune to finding the pic 
ture and buying it back. He cries a good deal 
Dur 
red to be 
married, but, getting news of the picture just 


over obstacles, but keeps up the pursuit, 


ing a sane interlude he becomes eng: 





when the bride is awaiting him, unserupulous 
ly leaves her in the lurch. Everywhere, wreck 
marks the path of his enthusiasm, and contem 
plation of its devastating force is not likely to 
mitigate a general intolerance of enthusiasts, 


PAVLOVSKY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
TURGENEFF. 
Souvenirs sur Tourgueneff Par Isaac Pavloy 


sky. 
hof. 


M. PAVLOVSKY is the author 


Paris: Albert Savine; Boston: Schoen 


1887, 


Whether a 





ttle uncer 


seems to be a li ail : 
Nibiliste.” 


arranged) by M, Pavlov 


piece known as * Mémoires dun 


| sky in Italy in 1878, in consequence of what be 


ealls ‘‘ le prurit littéraire,” and was entitled by 
him * En Cellule.” It 


neff’'s notice while still in manuscript, and it 


was brought to Turge- 


was through his influence that this ‘* étude psyv- 
chologique,” as its writer styles it, appeared in 


the Temps in 1879, with the title by which it is 


now known. It was republished, strangely (in 
1885), in Hetzel’s edition of Turgeneff’s works. 
The probable cause of its being included among 
them is that its publication in the Temps occa 
outburst against Turgeneff in 
he had prerace d 
it with a laudatory letter to the editor of the 
(This letter had been asked for | 5 the 
Temps, as a guarantee that the story contained 


and 
to cause a prohibition of the journal in the Rus 


sioned a violent 
the Moscow journals, because 


Ti mips. 


nothing to offend the Russian censorship 


sianempire.) M. Pavlovsky says that he desires 
to reéstablish, with regard to the history of the 
‘En truth 


Cellule, the \ 
many persons in Russia have unhappily distorted 


publication of whic 


at will.” But he does not make the truth verv 
clear. 
of the pape ras ** 


In Turgeneff’s prefatory letter he speaks 
autobiographical memoirs,” as 
‘the simple and sincere narrative of what the 
author has suffered,” and praises ** the 
of truth “and “the absence of idle recrimina 
reproaches.” M. E. M. de Vogiie, 
writing, after Turgeneff’s death, of the Russian 


accent 


tions and 





attacks upon him in consequence of this publi- 
cation, seems to think that the great romancer 
may have retouched the paper a little, but 
adds; ** It is not a work of imagination: he had 


it from one of his compatriot 
in the 


mself always speaking 


s escaped from 


Russian prisons.” But volume before us 





tas ‘Sune nouvelle,” an 














the hero”; and he says Phe preface of the 
ithor [apparently never print explained 
w the manuscri me into his hands 
the author ™ be If. Hesaysal if 
ceneff’s recommendation of it was as ‘ 
terary work, not a political pamphie ind 
ites absolutely that ‘he did not cor thes 
emoirs Are tl mer rs, O1 tas 
Has M. Pavilovsky ever been in Issla 
us? The question is not a wholly unimpot 
tant one. The answer would decidedly affect 
ne’s opinion of M. Paviovsk\ ind in 
easure of Turgeneff, since he is 1 Ived in 
e curl icy that veils these 
ints 
M. Fi i! with his great 
npatriot it 1s ear was neither s rt ner 
perticial, and it gave him fan rity with 
iny facts of Turgeneff’s life that are of in 
terest; but his book lacks that spe« quality 
vhich makes **‘ remembrances” of val th 
juality wh h creates truth out f facts 
It is very instructive, not only as regards 
their common subject, but as lesson in ‘ 
membering,” to put by the side®f M. Pay 
cy’s volume the paper on Turgeneff w Mr 
James published four years ago inthe Atlant 
iat masterpiece of delicate eption and 
ous expression has an adn e breadt 
ind the personal note of ardent and tender ad 


miration and atfeetion is in de 


with the fuller chords that 





lames ‘‘remembers” that when he fi 
furgeneff he ‘‘could searcely be ve 
would prove—that any man could pu 
nearer acquaintance as delightful” as t 
pression. But nearer acquaintat 
nfirmed the impression. Fre first 
found him a man whose literary di 
represented only a part of tl larg 
iinous richness of his natur This 
nstant confirmation even in M. Pav 
ies, although an Tens tome i 
t ce, pervades the | K 
Turgeneff’s liberal kindness t his 
utrymen of both sexes in 4 kk 
Paris was literally unbou l ul 
netimes took the shape of bef: 
inworthy of his regard, yet the unfa 
cenerous enthusiasm which made t 
outweigh their defects in his eye 


} 








‘Che 


I w 
} 
i 
} 
| 
} 
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phrase ‘‘A totons”; 
(No. 4639), ‘*S?il-y-a il n’y-en-a pas.” 
Take the Greek It be Mr. 
King’s rule to put the breathing on the first 
vowel of an initial diphthong (see Nos, 2875, 


3750, 38754, 3007 


or the needless ligation 


passim. seems to 


The grave accent is freely 
misplaced, as, on the penult in avépa (No. 3750 
and in Seivov (No. 1797). Two lines ending with 
the same word, on opposite pages, have xcaxov 


(No (No. 1797). A double 
cent is used without reason in 6urAdac (No. 8009). 


1788) and Kcaxos ac- 

We shall not discuss the editor’s scheme of 
omission and inclusion. tegarding what he 
brings, we have a right to ask first that it shall 
be exact and trustworthy, and, secondly, that 
The 
alphabetical arrangement of course counts for 
something towards unlocking the contents, but 
very little. One reason is, that Mr. 
not to the familiar quotation 
alone, but as often as not reproduces it with 


its contents shall be readily discoverable. 


King is 
satistied give 
the context. ‘** Ab uno disce omnes,” therefore, 
cannot be found under ub, but must be sought 
under «ac This 
might have been obviated by a mechanical con- 
trivance, as by lettering more boldly the pith 
of the quotation, and alphabetizing according 
ly; or by an index. Of indexes Mr. King fur- 
nishes two, both inadequate and irrational and 


“ Accipe nune Danaum,” ete. 


meagre. One is clumsily described as ‘‘ of quo 
tations not occurring in their alphabetical or 
der,” and under it should be found our ‘*‘ Ab 
uno disce omnes,” but it is not there; while the 
fatuity with which the index has been compiled 
At 
the latter half of a quotation better 
known by the beginning, and a false reference, 
the true text * Sed The 
other index is English and topical, and is even 
more exasperating. 


is shown by such an entry as ‘ revocare 


gradum” 
since is revocare.” 
Suppose we wish by means 
of it to get at the Voltairian line cited above. 
The two leading ideas are King and Soldier. 
For the former there are twenty-eight bald nu 
merical references under ‘ Kings,” and No 
2702 happens to be included, half way down 
the list; under ‘‘ Soldiers” there are four refer 
ences, With none to what we are in search of. 
Let us inquire whether the ‘* Memoriam cum 
vove perdidissemus ” of Tacitus has been caught 
by Mr Twelve references 
under ‘‘Memory ” and three under ‘ Past” 
fail to reveal it. 
lection 7 


King’s drag-net. 


Is it then wanting to the col 
Who can aftlirm it, any more than in 
the case of ‘* Das Ewig-weibliche,” which, after 
having been tracked through some thirty refer- 
ences under ** Woman,” still remains in the 
vocative ¢ In his introduction, Mr. King im 
plies that he includes **the mention of the Pas 
sion of Christ by Tacitus,” but the only index 
entry to Christ is ** Christ, Order of,” and one 
must remember that the passage begins ** Auc 
in order to go straight to it 
The entry just cited. let us say, 


tor nominis,” 
No 4155. 
absurd 


in 
is 
is the mofto of the 


in itself, since it 











Order of Christ of Portugal which interests the | 


seeker, and this is easily found in its place 
** Christiana militia.” Mr. King translates this 
motto, by the way, “ Christian warfare.” But 
all his translations must be scrutinized, even if 
generally correct. Poetical license, for instance, 
cannot To 


as conveying the sense of 


excuse * walt 


comes’ * Aspettare 
enon venire”’ (No. 383), 

Some of the defects of the present indexes 
might have been repaired by an author index; 
but we fear that slovenliness would have crept 


inte it also. The work is worth overhauling, 
but by some more competent hand than the 


present editor's, 


for one who never | 


The Nation. 


Lift 
Watson. 


3y William 
1SSS, 


in the Confederate Army. 
Scribner & Welford. 
Tuts isa personal narrative of experience in 
the South just before and during the first half 
The author, then a young Scoteh- 
nan, was settled in Baton Rouge as business 
man and engineer. Though holding to his 
British allegiance, he volunteered in the Con- 
federate Army, and went through the cam- 
paign of 1861-2in Arkansas and Missouri, of 
which he gives a graphic picture. His accounts 
of the battles of Oakhill or Wilson’s Creek, and 
of Pea Ridge, are excellent descriptions of so 
much of those fights as could come within the 
ken of an unusually cool and clear-headed ser- 
geant. Hesubsequently went with Van Dorn to 
Corinth, but here his description of military 
affairs has no value, though it is relieved by 
well-drawn sketches of camp-life. Wounded 
at the battle of Corinth, he left the army, and 
in 1863 made his way out of the country. 

The book makes no literary pretensions, and 
properly, 
where those of a man without experience in 


of the war. 


The style and grammar are every 


writing, and the number of errors of fact show 
that the author’s reading was limited. His 
narrowness, too, is often revealed in sweeping 
criticisms of classes and parties about which he 
knew little; but in spite of these drawbacks the 
book is interesting and will repay perusal. The 
best part of it, perhaps, is his description of the 
state of feeling in the South in the early years 





of the war and in the period before it, with his | 


shrewd observations thereon. He traces, with 
some prejudice, but with great clearness, the 
gradual change of sentiment among the intel- 
ligent non-slaveholding people of the South, 
by which this great body was converted from 
strong lovers of the Union into the most zeal 
ous defenders of the Confederacy. 


‘So far as my observation went at the time 
the act of secession was passed, the population 
wasnot unanimously in favor of it, and in most 
of the States the majority of the people were 
opposed to it. But the inaction of the 
Federal Government and their seeming acqui 
escence in the movement caused mnany to accept 
the situation, and when Mr. Lincoln was inau 
gurated, his seeming indecision and imbecility, 
followed by the supposed shuffling and deceit- 


ful policy of Mr. Seward, caused a still greater | 


number to adhere to the secession party. But 
when Mr. Linecoln’s war proclamation was 
issued, calling for troops to crush the seceded 
States into obedience, then in reality did unani 
mous secession take place. The people within 
the Confederate States, especially those who 


had been favorable to union and opposed to | 


secession, were now face to face with the situa 
tion. . . . Mr 


Lincoln’s Government had | 


come into power and had been in power for | 
more than a month, without giving any indica- | 


tion of its policy. That Government had shown 
no friendly disposition towards, or recognized, 
the existence of, any Union, or loyal party with- 
in the Confederate States. It had made no 


attempt to settle the matter by a conference | 


and avoid war... . 

‘Of the thousands who at this time rushed 
to arms, I believe very few had in their minds 
the question of slavery. ._. The greatest 
number were animated only by 
tion to resist Lincoln’s proclamation. 

**T can also assert that when the Northern- 
ers took up arms in obedience to Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation, it was only to avenge the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, put down the rebellion, 
and maintain the integrity of the Union. Any- 
thing like emancipation was most emphati- 
cally repudiated.” 


The composition of his company from Baton 
{ouge is of interest: ‘* Planters , farmers 11, 


a determina- 


merchants, clerks, etc., 24, lawyer 1, engineers | 


4, carpenters 4, painters 5, compositors 3, 
bricklayers 2, iron moulders 2, gasfitters 2, 
sawmillers 2, gunsmith 1, tailor 1, druggist 1, 
teacher 1, carriage-makers 2, cabinet-maker 1, 
students 2, marble-cutter 1, miscellaneous 
Ss.” ‘The total number of the above who owned 
slaves, or were members of families who owned 


law 


| 
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slaves, or were in any way connected with 


interested in the institution of slavery, was 3] 
while the number of those who had no i: 
terest whatever in the institution of slave: 
was 55. The natives of the South were 47 

Northern States 13, of foreign countries 

The percentage of slaveholders as well as 
foreigners must have been much above t} 


average in this company. 

One of the most striking portions of the 1 
is the description of Butler’s rule in N: 
Orleans, and of the effect produced by it uy. 
the Western Confederate armies. 


Patric k He ry. by Moses Coit I'yvler. | Ameri 


Houghton, Mifflin 


can Statesmen Boston : 

“« Co. ISS7. 
Pror. TyLeR has not only made one of thi 
best and most readable of American | 


he may fairly be said to have re 
Henry, and to 


graphies; 
constructed the life of Patrick 
have vindicated the memory of that great mai 
from the unappreciative and injurious est 
Incidentally, 


lrniiate 
which has been placed upon it. 
he has helped to correct the notion, so commor 
with young people, that unassisted genius, the 
power of glowing and ready speech, will tal 
the place of severe and systematic labor . 
Patrick Henry has no doubt 


model of the natural orator, and, in most peop! 


been the type ar 
minds, of nothingelse. The impression has pre- 
vailed, as Mr. Tyler says (p 
ly propagated by the ingenious enmity of J 
, that Patrick Henry was a man of 

of 
ignorant ¢ 


One ‘ 


industrious 
{Tey 
son's old % 
but 
slender intellectual 





mearre information, and extremely 


resources, 


yi 


cially of law, of political science, and of history 


totaily lacking in logical power and in precision 
of statement, with nothing to offset the 
deficiencies exceptir gy a Strange gift of ove! 


This 
pression has been combated and triumphantly 
It shows that, 
vl 


powering, dithyrambic eloquence 


dispelled by the work bet us 


ore 





in 


with very molerate original resources 





way of training, Henry was an industri 


in kn 


systematic student, who nowledge of 
was no unworthy associate of the great law 
of his native State. He had, it must ! 


that marvellous facility of acquisition, ¢ 
come of genius, Which cannot take the place of 
but which 


industry—and did not in his case 


by its intuitive processes, gis to industry a 
vastly increased power 
alto 


ns ot 


Even his original resources were not 
gether despicable 


good natural endowments and of good educa 


His parents were pers 
tion: his uncle, William Winston, ‘‘ having a 
gift of eloquence dazzling and wondrous like 
Patrick’s.” His early 

cient, so that his father himself undertook the 
charge of his education, assisted by a brother, 


schooling was insuffi 


Rev. Patrick Henry. By this uncle he was 
so well trained in the classics that, when 
he was Governor, he was able to converse with 


a French visitor who knew no English, through 
the medium of Latin. As to Jefferson's asser 
tion that he was too indolent and too fond of 
sporting to improve his rather scanty know- 
ledge of law after his admission to the bar, we 
have the record of 1 he 


charged fees in the first three and a half vears 


,ISD suits of which 


nearly twice as many as thos 


the 


of his practice- 
of himself 
period of time. 

The proof that Patrick Henry wa 
mere talker, but a man of intellectual re 


in corresponding 


Jefferson 


training, is the most im- 
Mr. Tyler bas re 


But he has further proceeded 


ces and adequate 
that 


nder 


portant service 
to his memory 





to examine the several points in is careei % 
which have been subject to censure mi 
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interest of ti 


forwarded by | 


friendship. Washington, 
vy. Rush as the probable autl 

is incident, savs Mr. Tvlet 

v us, not only for its 

nobilitv, but like 


“owth 





present «ay 


bis assocl 


tainly not factiot 

the limits of constitutional obligat 

» doubt, however, that his 

tense and expressed so 

reasonable offence to t] 

stitution, and ¢ 

vinthem. M) 


aspect o his 
aspe hi 


from 
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** Before attempting this, it is desirable to out 
line the phenomena which that theory explains; 
and the first part of this book will therefore 
describe such matters as the stuff of which all 
things are made, its combinations, affinities, 
and distribution: the relation, likeness, and un- 
likeness between the stellar and solar systems 
and between the carth and its fellow planets: 
the varied forms and conditions of past and 
present life. and the relation between these and 
the inorganic or non-living—in brief, whatever 


makes up the visible universe” (p, : 

To carry out this programme in less than 
200 Dapes, th quotations from Milton, Mat 
thew Arnold, ete., interspersed freely, and 
lavishly illustrated, is indeed, as Artemus 
Ward would have put it, to take a large con 
tract. 

Mr. Clodd isa friend and admirer of Grant 
Allen, to whom this book is dedicated Its 


faults are the faults of Grant Allen exaggerat 


ed, while alas! the clear and attractive literary 


style, the simple yet precise mode of statement, 


and the tlavor of wood and hedgerow, which 


are among Grant Allen’s virtues, may be 
sought in vain inthe pages of Mr. Clodd. We 
believe that the latter, while evidently a tyro 


in physics and an amateur in biology, has done 
his best ti 
with the present state of knowledge. 


» represent the cosmos in accordance 
He has 
compiled from excellent authorities, and much 

This 
refer 
ring to a fossil crawfish as an encrinite (Table, 


of his inaterial is reliable and authentic. 
has not prevented him, however, from 
tig. 4), and classifying the tunicates among the 
what Teufelsdréckh 


” 


mollusks. His is would 
term a ‘‘scissors-intelligence. 

‘* In the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is 
king,” 
may receive some knowledge from such books 


and it is possible that the very ignorant 


as this; 
less impeded by such publications, when intend 
than if the 
power and obscurity of dietion were exerted in 


that the progress of true science may be 


ed to be friendly same want of 


an antagonistic spirit. In either case the slop- 
ommended, 
the book is neat, the 


always new, are of good quality, and the pub- 


work is not to be ec The get-up of 


illustrations, though not 


lishers have done their part well 


Ueber Lesen 
Schénbach 


Rildung 


Bes 
Gratz: 


Von 


. 
Leuschner 


Anton E 
und = Lu- 


une 


bensky. ISS. 


THIS handsome little volume has interested us 


in two ways: in the first place, it is the work of | 


a thoughtful man and a good writer upon the 
always engaging subject of ‘‘ Culture 
Reading”; secondly, it is the work of a Ger- 
man who, in confessing his intellectual obliga- 
tions in his preface, mentions only English and 
American authors. ‘It will be noticed,” says 
Schénbach, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has influenced my entire conception 
of the matters treated. I should regard it as 


and 


“how strongly 


the best result of my labors if they contribute | 


somewhat 
Emerson better known among us.” The Eng 
lish whom acknowledgments are 
made are Sir Arthur Helps, John Morley, Rus- 
kin, and Frederick Harrison. From this list it 
will be noticed that the name of Matthew 
Arnold is conspicuously absent: nor is any 
mention mnade of what we shouid regard as the 


writers to 


two most helpful books ever written upon the 
general subject of culture, namely, Hamerton’s 
‘Intellectual Life’ 
It is, 

remark 


and ‘ Human Intercourse.’ 
just to our author to 
that both Hamerton and Arnold are 
referred to in the body of the volume 


however, only 


Naturally, the first difficulty that confronts 
the writer upon culture is to determine what 
the 


arac 


with Seneca and 


Schénbaeh 


culture is. Beginning 


} 


younger Pliny, endeavors toc} 


towards making the writings of | 


The 


terize the intellectual ideals of Greek and Roman 


Wation. 


antiquity, of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 


and the modern period. Present social condi- 


tions are considered at some length, and thus 


the question is reached: How is culture attain- 


able for the modern man’ The various aids 
are discussed, and their relative etliciency ap 
preciated. First, there is) the school. The 
chool, regarded as an institute of culture, is 
more and more missing its aim (it is to be 
remembered that the German gymnasia are 
nore particularly referred to). The scholar 
sulfers trom over - feeding and from = drill. 
Specialists cram their pupils with ‘* Kennt- 


nicht Bil 
lung: Bildung macht reif und frei, Kenntnisse 
nicht.” As 
pretend to subserve the ends of culture. 


nisse,” but ** Kenntnisse sind eben 
to the universities, they no longer 
ven 
the philosophical faculty has come to represent 
nothing but a vast collection of bread-and-but 
Next in order, the 


social intercourse 


ter specialties, eflicacy of 
is considered, and the unfor- 
dwelt 


must be already a person of culture before his 


tunate circumstance upon that one 


fellow-beings will give him the best they have 


in the way of conversation, Then attention is 


directed to travel, the theatre, the newspaper, 


none of which are ranked very high by the 


author as promoters of culture. Thus we are 
brought to the agency of books, and the bulk of 
the volume is taken up with reflections upon 
reading, 

In these reflections we find a variety of topics 
touched upon in an interesting and suggestive 
manner, As will have been already inferred, 
those for 
He is much occupied with interna- 


Herr SchoOnbach is of who ‘care 
abroad.” 
tional comparisons respecting the condition of 
and of * Americaniza- 


, 
letters 


literary taste. 
tion” does not seem to be for him the bugbear 


it is for certain German patriots. He speaks 
almost euviousiy of our public libraries, in con- 
nection with those of Englandand Seandinavia, 
and comments upon the Chautauqua enterprise 
as evidence that the American appetite for cul- 
keener and more universal the 
the other thinks it a 
grave question whether culture is compatible 
and looks with 
upon a eountry where ‘the coach- 


ture is than 


German, On hand, he 
with triumphant democracy, 
solicitude 


man, or the mason, or the street-sweeper calls 


out, ‘I am as good as you’ to the gentle 
man that employs him, when the two meet 
in their Sunday elothes at the ballot-box.” 


and 
with regard to reading. 
Of this part of the book the best portion is a 


Considerable space is devoted to counsel 
good counsel it is, too— 


discussion of Emerson’s three rules, to read no 
book that is not a year old, no book that is not 
famous, and no book that does not please. 


The Fall of New France. 1755-1760. 
Gerald E. Hart, President of 
for Historical Studies. 
New York: Putnams, 


By 
the Society 


THIS book consists of a paper read before the 
Society for Historical Studies of Montreal. It 
is an abridgment of the story of the ‘ Old 
French War,” adding no new facts, and per- 
It is not the work of a 
the style is crude, and slips in 


verting many old ones, 
trained hand ; 
grammar abound. The writer has taken pains 
to consult such published authorities as were 
within his reach, but want of close attention 
and a total absence of critical judgment have 
He says that 
no ship is known to have sailed through the 
Straits of Belleisle before 1755, forgetting the 
ase of Jacques Cartier in 1534 and 
He 


as living in 


led him into numberless errors. 


familiar « 
1555, to say nothing of later instances. 


Sir William Johnson 


speaks 


Montreal : Drysdale; | 
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the 


1755 on the Mohawk in “western part 
of New York State,” and says that he wen: 
to Fort William Henry before that fort 


was built. In the same year, 1755, he says 
that the ‘‘ New England colonies” had a popu 
lation of 1,200,000, thinking, perhaps, that th: 
New 

He cites Captain John Knox as say 
a 7 

Turning to th 
that the 
But of such examp! 


name of Engiand covered all the British 
colonies, 
QOS 


ing that Frenchmen 
Wolfe at the battle of Quebee 


were 


Op} pose 


place referred to, we tind number 
given by Knox is 7,520 
there 


Of his use of language a few instances may 


is no end, 


** Libertinous.,” meaning libertine 


* The 
bombardment—Quebe 


t 


be given: 


or, perhaps, libidinous, storming 


Quebec,” meaning the 
was not stormed. 


the 


attack,” meaning precipitate. ‘ The 


‘A precipitous rush fron 


grenadiers,” and again, ‘‘a_ precipitous 
reflex ot 
the Court upon the people occasioned an apa 
* His first 
could not have been more sapient,” 


* His 
popular 


thy for national glory.” selection 
meaning 
Wiser Vaudreuil’s] fame, sociability, 
had 
Mr. Hart appears as 
* He (Washington) should 


have held his ground with probably ultimately 


preceded 


and administration 


him.” In the following, 


1 military critic : 


a result of a complete rout to bis attackers 
(p. 16). 

Here is a specimen of both matter and man- 
ner: ‘From the 6th of July in the morning 
until the “th, Abereromby invested this fort 
[Ticonderoga], but, strange to say, his shot fell 
short of its mark, his attacks futile, and not 
withstanding his numerical superiority, be 
was defeated in several engagements his brave 


him Aber 
invested even at 


(p. So). l 


fort or 


with * 
the 


opponents met 
cromby never 
tacked it; he merely assaulted a breastwork 
half a mile from it. 2.) His shot did not fall 
short, for he attacked solely with musketry 
at close : not defeated in 
several en He was 
th, but on the &th, 
five printed 


range, 3.) He was 


gagements, but in one 1 
forced to retreat not on the 
Here are four blunders in lines, 
and this concerning one of the chief events of 
the story. They would all 
if Mr. Hart had read with 
tion the 
counts of the affair, or even if he had consulted 
The object of the So- 


ciety for Historical Studies deserves all praise, 


have been avoided 
the slightest atten- 
numerous authentic ac- 


any one of 


a good school history. 


but it will do well, for its own sake, to restrain 
the literary activity of its President. 

The illustrations of the book go far towards 
redeeming the deplorable shortcomings of the 
text. They are chiefly facsimiles of old en- 
gravings, all of them interesting and several 
very rare. They are excellently reproduced 
by the “ artotype” 


process. There is also a fac- 


| simile of a letter of Wolfe, and a photographic 


print, exceedingly well done, of the original 
portrait of Montcalm. 


Under the Southern Cross; or, Travels in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Samoa, and 
Other Pacific Islands. By Maturin M. Ral- 


lou. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 1888. 12mo, 
pp. xi, 405. 
Mr. BAL.Lou’s previous books of travel have 


prepared us for the present one. The same en- 
joyment in travel, the same rambling looseness 
of style, the same vivacity and variety of ob- 
servation, and the same carelessness of state- 
ment are noticeable through this book, which is 
full of attractive description; but there is a cer- 
tain temerity in the enjoyment of what Mr. Bal- 
lou writes, because he is so often untrustworthy 
in statement. To mention some of the errors in 
the few pages devoted to the Hawaiian Islands: 

















the latest eruption from Mauna I is ‘ 
urring in Sos, but important ¢ t 
irred in the y S Iss ind Iss 
diameter of Kilauea is put at eight miles 
tead of three, and its elevation at 6,000 inst 
if 4,040 feet. The heir apparent the tl 





is not the King’s brother, but Lydia Paki ID) 





ininis: nor can Queen Emma any longer be ‘a 
most daily seen driving out ina pony carriag 
her death having occurred in April, Isso.) As 
to cannibalism, Mr. Ballou is all wrong: witl 
tifty or sixty years, he says, ** the natives mad 
war upon one another } liv for e t 
pose of securing priso it roasted 
ind devoured.” The sland warfa 
was in the year 17{, w it f | } 
meha completed his conquest of the group, and 

wunibalism was never a national habit 
Hawaiians, either in war or peace, t 
fallen enemies. Were sometimes devoured 
the great rock platte r~ ina valley near H 
lulu is still shown as the place where the roasts 
known as “long pig,” were carved 
tribution. But there is no re d or tradit 
f systematic cannibalism in Hawa 

lhe larger part of the volume is devoted t 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. It 
equally readable and equally inaccurat We 


pen the book at chance, and we tind that Nev 
Zealand is as far from Australia as Af 
from South 





tances are ab 
tively 


Errors aside, Mr. Ballou has made a readabl 


10k Among other curious facts he st 
that the railways in the different | 
Australia are of three different gauges 


that-they were so constructed, to the 
issment of travel and tratlic, as a result 


+ } ] 
ereolonial jealousies 


Architectural Drawing, By KR. Phene Spier 
FS.A., Architect, Fellow of tl Rova 
stitute of British Architects, ete. Pref 
the American Edition by William R. Wa 
Professor of Architecture in the S 
Mines, Columbia College. Cassell & ( 


(MERICAN architects who keep the run ot 
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WEEK: 
[. 
its Relation 
Thought. 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of Califor- 


‘Elements of Geology,’ ‘ Religion and Science,’ etc. With numerous 
cloth, price, 


Evolution and to Religious 


Joseph Le Conte, 
author of 
Iilustrations. 12mo, 


76 


lay 


$1.50 


** Much, very much has been written, especially on the nature and the evidences of evolution, 
but the literature is so voluminous, much of itso fragmentary, and most of it so technical, that even 
very intelligent persons have still very vague ideas on the subject. I have attempted to give (1) a 
very concise account of what we mean by evolution, (2) an outline of the evidences of its truth drawn 


from many diffe rent sources, and (3) its relation to fundamental religious beliefs.’’—Huwtract from 
Preface, 
ii; 
4 a) . ~ 
Good Form” in’ England. 
< 
sy an American, resident in the United Kingdom, 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50 
* The raison délre of this book is to provide Americans—and especially those visiting England 


with a concise, comprehensive, and comprehensible hand-book which will give them all necessary in- 
formation respecting * how things : ire’ in England. While it deals with subjects connected with all 
ranks and classes, it is particularly intended to be an xhibit and explanation of the ways, habits, cus- 
toms, and usages of what is known in England as * high life. Such being the society to whic h Ame- 

eg ladies and gentlemen have the entree, it is hoped that the book will be useful to them, From 
the Preface, 


Lit, 


Ballades and Rondeaus, 


SESTINAS, VILLANELLES, Ete. 
by Gleeson White. 1sSmo, cloth, 


CHANTS ROYAL, 


rious Forms, 


Selected, with Chapter on the Va- 


extra gilt, price, $1.00. 
‘Mr. Gleeson White's collection of specimers of English verse in certain foreign metrical forms 
that are conveniently styled French is curious and instructive, us well as thoroughly representative. 
We must commend the historical section of Mr. White’s introduction and his careful ana- 

lytic al observations on the various metres. As the collection itself is derived from eve ry available 
source, from English and American writers, from dead periodicals and living, books read and books 


neglected, so also is the editor’s industry of the most thorough and searching kind.’’—Saturday 
Review, 
Ly. 
NEW VOLUME OF ROSCOE AND SCHORLEMMER'S CHEMISTRY, 


Treatise on Chemistry---Part IV of Volume ITI. 


By H. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C, Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in the Vic- 
toria University, Owens College, Manchester. Part IV, Volume III. Svo, cloth, xi 


566 pages, price, $5.00. 


This part includes a description of the Aromatic Compounds containing seven atoms of Carbon 
The first portion is concerned with the Toluene Group, then come the Benzyl, Benzoyl, and Hydro- 
benzil Groups, and lastly the Xylene Group of cight Carbon Compounds. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by the publishers by mai 
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Forgetting. By M. L. 
Price 31.00, 
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KNOFLACH, 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


PUBLISHER OF 


French Books. 


851 & §537 Sixth A York, 
HAS NOW READY: 
A new and elegant edition of Victor Hugo's 


powerful romance, 


Quatrevinet-treize, 

which he has issued in similar style to his new 
and handsome edition of * Les Miserables,’ pub 
lished last year. It is a story showing Hugo at 
his best—full of action, romantic and pictur 

esque in its incidents, and written with great 
vigor and _ gpl In its new dress it will un 

doubtedly | well received by those wishing 
an excellent edition of the author’s works at a 
reasonable price. 12mo, paper covers, 31.00 ; 
cloth, $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Les Miserables. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 
A most attractive edition in French of this great 
work, printed from new type, 5 volumes, I2mo, 
paper, $4.50; cloth, $6.50; half calf, $13.50 


La Neuvaine de Colette. 
NO. 9 OF ROMANS CHOISIS. 


amusing, and clever story of a youn, 
Which has been highly priaise 
and in Paris, L2mo, 60x 


A bright, 
girl’s romance, 
by the press both here 


soum Boum. 
By JULES CLARETIE. 


An exceedingly clever and touching little story, 
to which is added several other contes of qual 
charm and interest. Smo, 25c. 


Le Maitre de Forges 


By GEORGES OHNET. 
A new edition of this powerfully interesting 
French novel —probabiy the most successful 


story published in Paris during the 
years, 1l2mo, 60c. 


Graziella. 


past ten 


By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
A very pretty edition of this idyllic love story 
and masterpiece of French style. 12mo, 40c. 


Full catalogues of Mr. Jenkins’s French and 
Italian publications and importations sent free 
on application 
LOOKING BACK H 


by Edward Bellamy, 


the latest novel 
a marvellously beau 
American life, A.D. 


ARD, 
presents 
tiful and pacifying picture of 
2000, in , happy, competitionless, crimeless, 
serene Republic, where individualism 
and the dread strugle for existence 


a vast 
paternal, 
and monopoly, 


find no place. The Boston Advertiser calls it 
‘“‘Immensely interesting and immensely sugges 
tive.” $1.50. 

QUEEN MONEY, the brilliant new novel, 


by the author of 
already passed into its fifth large edition. 
wonderful story of New York society. 
DR. PEABODY’S 
RVARD REMINISCENCES, that 
lightfpl volume of anecdotes and incidents of th 
famous like Felton 
Palfrey and Sparks) with its high bred manner 
among men of cultl 


‘The Story of Margaret Kent,’ has 
It isa 


F150, 


de 


Ve 


men of the University and 
and 
genial humor, is very popular 


vation, old or ve $1.35. 
UNDER THE THERN 
Mr, Ballou’s new book of tr 
Zealand, ete 1 


UNE 
CROSS is 
a1, New 


author’s travels 


PY OX. 


avels in Australi 


of the 


This reeord 


last year is written with delightful bonhkomie, and 
makes a fascinating eompanion for Fireside 
lravels. The same writer's recent book of Scand 
pavian and Russian travel Due North, is a vivid 
account of the cities and peoples between the 
North Sea and the Volga. $1.50 each. 
OUTLOVOAS on Society, Literature, and 


Polities, the latest volume of Edwin Perey Why 
ple’s essays, contains very interesting chapters on 
Mr. Lowell, Lord Bacon, Dickens -land, Darwin, 


$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 

















April 12, 1888] The Nation. Vv 
NEW BOOKS. — One of the greatest of historical works, in this large 


William I. and the German vines, hal? Moroeen, is particulary revonmended s #8 
Empire. \\ tind the separate v umes clot] Very Convenient. 

\ Biographical and Historical Sketch. By G HALLAM’S HISTORY of ‘the MIDDLE ACES. Complete, with all the N 

Barnett Smith, anthor of ‘Poets and Novel 

ists,’ ‘The Biography of Mr. Gladstone, 


$2.50 


Ete. Svo, $ > OW), ‘ \ 
eget \ I 
This is no hastily prepared catch penny lume } CONTENTS. : 
to take advantage the interest nse nt t 
sudden death of the great: Fuiperor, but a long stud 
ind carefully elaborated histor rete) \! . 
! i ‘ = 
vhiech was so thoroughly inwoven into tl hist 
Europe during the last fifty vears It pure ana } ~ rxh } a } 
lent thatit happens to appear just as the grea fe is tg 4 - ~ . its . veto ee Mii 1] 
losed . . 
ew t t t 
Not only an interesting record of a narkabl 
but a historical work of no miear porta wi! NV « \ 
should tind a place upon the shelve f every rary a : 
Court Journal, London Thies ii 
“The book is written \ e light t ‘ 
thetic insight, and the 5 t ‘ =" 
bospeak the trained | t 





don 


. . ’ , \ ? A j + % j rious ne pr f - | 
Historic Waterways. | Tir fi 4 en Ta Aer 
Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing down t FY nerd Rig . 

Rock, Fox, and W iseonsin River By | ; 

Reuben Gold Tiwaites. Secretary State : | 


Historical Society, Wisconsin. With tw 
Maps of the Routes. 12mo, $1.25 





This little volume will be a revel to mar 
ers of the manner in which these river ive b \ 
historic It is well worth a. ue alone wit 
complished author, to ae f 1 
he country in) this pleasit NY 
\ ‘ 
Witnesses to Christ 
eh . ASL. 
\ Contribution to Christian Apologetics \ ir. ’ 
William Clark, M.A., Trinity ¢ ee neither to the rieht nor tot 
Toronto. 12mo, price, $1.50 nothine. while the ads ites OF 
‘Witnesses to ¢ hr st s the title of e Se nd se 1S o ‘ p iP —_— 
f eight leetures or the Establishment and Def aa) : : . : page decieictes 
of Christian Truth,’* delivered in N P ae 


ber, 18S heft re the Ho art ‘ ! ~tasieh u sts ai . i The T ite rary Ri rolution Catalogue ™“ } 

Michigan Helivared npbon e Baldwin f ndat 4 } 3 Vol book-sellers—1 i aS 
these lectures were in every way worthy t ‘ 
masterly series delivered one vear before by Bist 4 


tutes of Chrixtian History.” oe JOHN B. “ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YorRK 
sie teaeeacionid 393 Pearl S ni 


foreraniination 


\ Novel, By Winnie L, Taylor. Large 1 OU T 0 F Ps your =, BOSTON LINEN, 

vce et pled hong ch pcan eect - m" ee il KER 1 \ 
ora sear ere aerated | PAL PRR P _ FINE PAPERS AND EXVELOP! 
book and given it: almost unqualified a ‘ rw . . 2 

mit is dedicat heron ka es ‘ 


eile of 7 
/ i 


A.C. MeClurg & Co.. Chicago. 
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times the strength of Cocoa mited a , epee J A? 
with Starch, Arrowrooet or Sugar, é 
and is therefore far more economi- 7 
cal, costing ldes# than one cenit a ‘ ViOLHE & Mi i vii 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, ; 

strengthening, easily digested, and Vat) . ae) IPL } TO ¢¢Hn 
admirably adapted for invalids as : 
well as for persons tn health. } or F797 AVS WE 2 ¢ 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 82 02R/CK KEPPEL CO. 
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Vil 
Scribner & Welford’s 


NEI BOOKS. 


Life 


nuto Cellini. 


lish by John Adding 


of Benve- 


The 


Newly translated into Eng 


ton Symonds. With portraits. Revised 
and Cheaper Edition. Two volumes, crown 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, $3.00, 


“As a piece of 
translation deserves to rank among 


workmanship Mr. Symonds’s 
fhe best trans- 


lations in the English language. Indeed, it may 
be doubted if anything that Mr. Symonds has vet 
done merits such unquatlitied praise. Tle has re- 


produced a style whose very simplicity constitutes 
its difficulty, because while it is vivid and forcible 
itis not precise. He preserves the case, the flow, 
and the individuality of Cellini’s narrative, while 
he has scrupulously attended to accuracy and 
truthfulness. -His task seems so easy that it ts ikes 
alittle retlection to perceive its real difliculty. 
Landon Athenaum, 


‘One of the most interesting and valuable au 
ieee iphies ever written The va- 
riety of its incidents, the minute ‘ness of itsdese rip)- 
tions, the pictures of the people, and of the man 
ners of the time, and, above all, the view it af- 
fords of the life of one of the most powertul cha- 


racters of the age, give it at once the charm ot 
romance and the wv: due ne wrecord of contem- 
poraneous events, * Pry » A. Adams, Maiual 
f Historical Literature. 

The Pri ) 

» - a © 
1e¢ Prima Donna. 

Her History and Surroundings from the Four- 

teenth to the Nineteenth Century. By H, 


SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, ® vols., Svo, cloth, 
$7.50. 
General Contents: Catalini, Pasta, Sontag, 


Malibran, Grisi, etc., ete. 


The Crown Prince ef Germany. 


Two Royal Lives. 


Gleanings at Berlin from the lives of their Impe- 


rial Highbnesses, the Crown Prince and Prin 


eess of Germany, now Emperorand Empress, 


By Dorothea Roberts. With mumerous por- 


traits and illustrations, Large crown Svo, 


cloth, bevelled boards, vilt tops, $2.20. 


Life in the Confederate 
Army. 


the Observations and Experiences of an 


Being 


Alien in the South during the American Civil 


War. By WILLIAM WaTson. 12mo0, cloth, 


$2.00. 
The 
Movement, Li 


General Contents South Before the War, 


The fe in the Confede- 


War. 


Secession 


rate Army, Inthe South During the 
*,* The above books sent upon receipt of 
complete lists of Bohn'’s Libraries, 


, 
Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


nuriled, 





| LESSING’ S LAOKOON T° 


advertised 


Nation. 


The 


* The rezpectahle and sometimes excellent trans- 
lations of Bohn'’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.”’ 
--R. W. Emerson. 

**T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohw’ x | Public tion Series ia the usefullest thing 1 


know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 
** An important body of cheap literature for 
which every living worker in this country who 


draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.’’—-Professor Henry Morley. 

** The publishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn'’s 
Libraries.’ ’’—Athenweum, 


9 s ee 
™ . Ya s 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 
rising in all Translations from the French, 
7erman, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, ‘Tatin and Greek. 


700 Volumes, $1.40 0r $2 cach, with ¢ 





Com 


reeplions, 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs, Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous, $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited 


by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 

with additions and corrections derived from 

Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 

Memoir by W. Moy Thomas, New Edition, 

Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

“A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 
Emma S. Buchheim, &1.40, 

** The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 


Morning Post 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 


An Historical 
Translated by 








fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZEUS) ON BENEFITS. 
Addressed to Ebutius pimeonhe, Trans 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M. A. 40, 

“This is a faithful rendering of _ ‘De Bene efic iis’ in | 
plain but academic English. St James's Gazette 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF T HE LATIN AND | 


TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. = hworth. $1.40. 
HE ae TRAVEL-PICTURES 


by Fr rancis Storr. $1. 
** Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.”’ 


GOETHE’ 


40, 
Academy 


Translated | 


S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- | 


TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by | 
A. D. Coleridge, M. i. $1.40. 


HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. sy A. J. Jukes 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 

SANTAS'S DE SCRIPTION gee CE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vois. 
$4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. 


THE STUDENT'S 


PAUS 


The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40. 

HAUFF'’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 





Translated by S. Mendel. 31.40. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 7. 
A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
#1.40 
ADDISON’S 


VORI $8 
BAX'S MANU AL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


e. 
BOSWEL\L’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 
edited by Napier 6 vols. $8 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. | 6 vols. 
F AIRHOL T’S COSTUME IN ENGL AND ‘illon..) 2 vols. 


inslated. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC W one. 2 vols. Translated 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. °3 vols. Transl. $4.20. 
PEPYsS’S DIARY. 4 vols. 8S. 
PLUTARCH'S LIV ES. 4 vols (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) §$5.t 
SPINOZA’S C HIE e WORKS. Translated. 2vols. $4 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 2. 
1 price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also 
if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


743-745 BROADWAY, N., Y. 


ei Edition, | 
oe 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


phase of neg 





[Number 1180 
READY ON SATURDAY: 
Life and Letters of 
George Perkins 
Marsh. 


Compiled by Caroline Crane Marsh. Vol. | 
Svo, $5.50 net. 

The eminence of Mr. Marsh among American 

scholars and diplomats gives special impor 


tance to this full review of his life. His long 
residence in Italy as the Minister from the 
United States to that country gave him unu 


sual facilities for the prosecution of those stu 
dies in language and literature, and in other 
directions, which have given character,weight, 
and influence to The story of his 
life presents a complete portrait of one of the 
most distinguished of Americans of strong in 
tellectual fibre. 


his books. 


The Index Guide 


TO TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN EU 
ROPE. By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M 
With plans and catalogues. 160 illustra 
tions. 1 vol., 1l6mo, leather, were aud 
cheaper edition for 1888, revised and re 
written by the author, 33.00. 

———— nm for ISSS of this popular guide to 
travel and art study in Europe has been tho- 
roughly revised to ds ite by the author. 

“Tf Americans are wise hereafter, instead of 
taking their * Murray. or “Bae deker, or * Hat 
per? they will carry their * Loomis,’ 7*—Cinecin- 


, 


nati ommereial Gazette. 


“Befo’ de War.” 


ECHOES OF NEGRO DIALECT. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
31.00, 


GORDON and 
ivol. 12 


By A. C. 


mo, 


The poems in this volume tender in feeling 
in their quality, touch upon every 
sentiment as they 


and charming 


ro feeling and 


found expression among the blacks of the Old 
Dominion in the days ‘*befo’ de war.” The 
work of both Mr. Page and Mr. Gordon will 


satisfy the most exacting lover of dialect verse. 


. Saeerees eer . ty vor yy 
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